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PINS  MARK  CANGO  LECTURES 


Canco’s  Speaking  Service  delivers 
entertaining, educational  lectures  on 
canned  foods  before  women’s  groups, 
at  Rotary  meetings,  to  high  school 
and  college  students  and  before 
trade  and  grocer  groups.  Enthusias¬ 
tic  thank-you  letters  stream  in  asking 
for  quantities  of  literature  and  for 
repeat  bookings.  They  reflect  edge- 
of-seat  interest;  explain  why  listeners 
re-tell  to  friends  newsy  facts  they 
have  learned. 
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WEIRTON.W.VA 


AVARS  IMPROVED  UNIVERSAL  TOMATO  FILLER 


also  For  Cut  Strins  Beans 

Built  in  two  sizes- -Seven  Pocket  and  Five  Pocket 


JUICE 

ADJUSTMENT 


%  For  Filing  Whole  Tomatoes. 

0  Measures  each  can  full  alike  with¬ 
out  crushing. 

0  Measured  amount  of  juice  deliver¬ 
ed  in  empty  can. 

#  Shaker  Fruit  adjusting  plate. 

%  Compression  adjustment. 

0  Can  adjust  to  any  weight  desired. 
Prices  on  request. 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

SALEM,  NEW  JERSEY 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY 600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAI 

MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE  MD.  . 


VACUUM  PACKING,  with  its  attendant  profits  is 
now  available  to  the  PACKER  whose  products  are 
enclosed  in  square  or  oblong  cans. 

THIS  MACHINE  places  him  on  the  same  footing 
with  the  packer  of  round,  sanitary,  vacuum  cans.  It 
enables  him  to  reach  those  markets  open  only  to  the 
vacuum  packer;  to  cut  his  costs  and  to  improve  his 
products. 


The  No.  229  Rotary  Flanger  automati¬ 
cally  flanges  or  rims  both  ends  of  the 
bodies  at  one  time. 

An  even,  uniform  flange  without  distor¬ 
tion  or  cracking  of  metal. 


Here  are  some  of  the  features  of  this  machine 


Twenty-eight  inches  of  vacuum  with  a  714  horse  power 
pump. 

Working  parts  totally  enclosed,  protected  from  acid,  steam 
and  all  foreign  elements.  Vital  parts  run  in  bath  of  oil. 

Exposed  shafts  and  important  parts  are  made  of  stainless 
steel.  Patented  four-roll  seaming  head. 


The  No.  176  Square  Can-End  Compound 
Applier  and  Curler  applies  latex  compound 
to  can-ends  by  use  of  a  die,  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  a  printing  press. 


240  North  Ashland  Avenue,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A 
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EDITORIALS 

OOD  FOR  HUMAN  CONSUMPTION— Last  week, 
under  the  discussion  “What  Causes  Low  Prices  in 
the  Tri-States,”  a  contributor,  “Progressive”,  made 
a  very  worth  while  suggestion,  of  interest  to  the  entire 
canning  industry  and  not  alone  to  this  Tri-State 
region.  This  read :  “First,  launch  a  movement  to  raise 
the  standard  specifications  for  factories  where  FOOD 
FOR  HUMAN  CONSUMPTION  is  packed  to  such  a 
high  level  that  any  individual  or  group  of  individuals 
must  do  their  own  financing — but  after  launching  the 
movement— SEE  IT  THROUGH.” 

The  writer  of  this  had  said:  “Pve  been  fetched  up 
among  these  small  canners  who  pack  on  a  shoestring,” 
and  all  so  situated  will  recognize  in  the  suggestion  a 
death  thrust  at  the  basic,  underlying  trouble,  the 
answer  to  the  question.  That  takes  in  the  whole  Tri- 
State  region  and  some  others,  for  this  trouble  is  not 
entirely  localized.  It  is  present  and  possible  wherever 
canning  exists  in  considerable  degree.  Other  canners, 
however,  may  be  puzzled,  and  not  understand  how  this 
can  be  any  real  factor  in  the  production  of  canned 
foods,  and  least  of  all  how  or  why  it  has  any  influence 
upon  low  prices.  All  canners  will  agree  that  any  fac¬ 
tory  producing  food  for  human  consumption  ought  to 
be  above  every  suspicion  in  the  matter  of  cleanliness 
and  sanitation,  and  just  why  our  State  and  National 
Pure  Food  authorities  are  not  more  rigid  in  such  re¬ 
quirements  remains  one  of  the  mysteries.  In  general 
canneries,  and  other  food  plants,  throughout  the 
breadth  of  the  land,  have  improved  the  sanitary  condi¬ 
tions  until  they  can  justly  claim  to  be  model  kitchens, 
as  clean  or  cleaner  than  home  kitchens ;  but  not  all  can¬ 
neries,  or  other  food  plants,  can  be  so  rated.  Some 
States,  California  for  instance,  have  laws  which  re¬ 
quire  the  intending  canner — ^to  stick  to  our  own  in¬ 
dustry  in  this  discussion — ^to  make  application  for  a 
permit  to  operate,  and  before  that  permit  is  issued 
plans  and  specifications  must  be  submitted,  and  these 
must  insure  absolute  sanitation  in  all  particulars,  other¬ 
wise  the  permit  is  not  issued ;  and  after  being  issued, 
and  before  operations  can  be  started,  inspection  must 
show  that  the  specifications  have  been  fully  complied 
with.  That  condition  ought  to  exist  in  every  State,  and 
be  a  requirement  under  the  National  Pure  Food  Law. 
They  propose  to  produce  FOOD  FOR  HUMAN  CON¬ 
SUMPTION,  and  the  States  and  the  Government  have 
a  right  to  see  that  the  people  are  thoroughly  and 
properly  protected.  No  one  will  be  so  bold  as  to  object 
to  this.  The  world  has  come  to  see  that  there  is  no 
place  for  the  sweat  shop  in  matters  affecting  labor ;  it 
must  be  immeasurably  more  important  that  our  foods 
be  not  produced  under  similar,  or  worse,  conditions. 


But  the  entire  industry,  canners,  brokers,  machinery- 
supply  men  and  all  else  are  vitally  interested  in  that 
further  factor,  the  real  cause  of  the  trouble — the  condi¬ 
tion  which  causes  the  low  prices,  and  the  loss  to  all 
canners  because  the  market  is  demoralized.  “Progres¬ 
sive”  puts  a  finger  on  the  sore  spot :  “All  this  would-be 
canner  needs  is  a  roof  and  some  second-hand  ma¬ 
chinery,  and,  of  course,  someone  to  finance  him.” 

Let  the  prices  in  the  canned  foods  market  show  a 
fair  profit ;  or  in  event  that  there  happen  a  crop  failure 
in  one  section,  and  a  good  crop  in  some  other,  even 
though  it  never  before  packed  the  article,  and  you  will 
find  a  lot  of  these  “financers”  seeking  ex-canners  or 
“processors”  to  open  up  defunct  canneries,  yes  even 
throwing  together  new  plants  in  any  available  building, 
using  second-hand  machinery,  “to  get  in”  on  the  good 
thing.  Tomatoes  are  the  greatest  sufferers  in  this 
respect,  but  there  is  no  item  in  the  canned  foods  list,  no 
matter  how  difficult  its  process  may  be,  that  they  will 
not  attempt  in  these  mushroom  canneries.  The  volume 
of  their  production  is  not  great  when  compared  with 
the  total  output,  but  their  influence  on  the  market  is 
disastrous  to  every  canner  in  that  line,  and  to  all 
canned  foods.  There  are  “financers”  of  this  kind  who 
regularly  have  hundreds  of  such  plants,  fitted  up  with 
the  least  possible  equipment  to  do  the  work,  in  lean-to’s, 
sheds  or  whatnot,  and  whose  operators  consider  them¬ 
selves  “canners”,  whereas  in  fact,  they  are  merely 
workmen  at  a  very  low  wage  for  the  money  lenders. 
Many  of  them  work  at  a  price  per  dozen  cans,  or  per 
case,  all  the  cans,  cases,  wage  money  and  crop  money 
being  furnished. 

And  who  furnishes  this  money  to  carry  on  in  this 
style?  Brokers,  other  canners,  supply  men  and  ma¬ 
chinery  men  who  furnish  the  equipment,  and  by  this 
means  bring  these  goods  into  competition  with  those 
of  their  real  customers.  And,  of  course,  there  are  such 
factories  operated  by  distributors  for  the  principle 
purpose  of  influencing  the  market  prices  on  the  great 
bulk  of  the  goods  they  must  have,  but  very  few  of  these. 
Usually  canneries  operated  by  distributors  are 
splendidly  equipped,  sanitary  plants,  producing  high 
grade  products. 

But  look  at  the  competition  set  up  against  the  legiti¬ 
mate  canners  by  all  these  forces.  The  day  will  come, 
and  it  may  be  soon,  when  the  legitimate  canners  will 
turn  upon  these  supply  men  and  machinery  men  and 
demand  that  they  choose  between  them :  serve  them  or 
serve  us,  but  you  can’t  serve  both.  And  it  is  about 
time,  for  these  supply  sources  are  undermining  their 
own  business  in  furthering  these  fly-by-night  factories. 
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Does  it  begin  to  dawn  on  you  the  depth  and  the  width 
of  the  wisdom  in  “Progressive’s”  suggestion?  We  are 
in  a  time  of  radical  change,  and  it  might  be  well  to 
weigh  carefully  this  handwriting  on  the  wall. 

*  *  * 

And  now,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  a  valiant  knight 
rides  forth,  this  week,  in  defense  of  these  “Financers”, 
under  the  banner:  “No  Traveller.”  There  may  be 
some  who  have  lived  many  years  under  these  well 
known  conditions,  who  will  say  that  this  Sir  Knight 
was  probably  furnished  his  horse,  his  armament,  and 
words  for  the  defense,  by  these  same  “Financers”,  or 
one  of  them ;  but  we  do  not  take  it  so,  and  we  give  him, 
as  we  have  given  all,  fair  field  and  no  favor.  But  it 
should  be  said  that  the  “Traveller”  against  whom  he 
aims  his  lance,  is  an  old  and  valiant  warrior.  If  “No 
Traveller”  is  no  more  correct  in  his  general  assump¬ 
tions  than  about  his  adversary’s  lack  of  knowledge  or 
experience,  he  is  indeed  very,  very  wrong.  You  will 
note  also  that  he  finds  no  guile  in  his  broker  being  also 
a  buyer,  or  speculator,  or,  as  in  fact  is  any  buying- 
broker,  a  commission  man.  That’s  all  right  by  him. 

We  have  invited  all  sides,  and  we  want  all  sides,  and 
we  are  giving  all  letters  exactly  as  they  appear,  and  in 
the  order  of  their  receipt.  And  it  begins  to  look  like 
something  might  come  from  this. 

We  cannot  allow  to  pass  the  insinuation  that  we  are 
opposed  to  the  little  man  in  business,  or  the  man  with 
small  capital.  Just  the  reverse  is  the  truth.  When 
Herbert  Hoover  was  Secretary  of  Commerce  he  advo¬ 
cated  the  elimination  of  the  little,  inefficient,  and  the 
building  up  of  the  few  great  companies,  and  we  rebelled 
at  the  idea  with  all  the  power  in  us,  because,  to  our 
mind,  that  plan  is  the  direct  opposite  of  what  has  made 
America  great.  It  is  the  multitude  of  small,  but  sub¬ 
stantial  business  concerns  that  has  made  us  what  we 
are.  We  had  not  expected  to  see  this  Hoover  idea  put 
into  force ;  but  it  is  here  today,  and  the  throttling  grip 
of  the  great  trusts  will  never  be  released  until  we  have 
rearranged  and  built  a  decent,  proper  banking  system, 
wherein  the  little  man  of  integrity  and  ability  can 
secure  the  assistance  needed,  to  allow  him  to  go  into 
business  and  to  become  a  producer  and  an  employer. 
Can  he  do  that  today?  Not  if  he  threatens  to  become  a 
competitor  of  any  branch  or  tenticle  of  the  banker- 
backed  trusts — and  that  means  not  at  all.  Initiative 
and  honest  ability  have  no  banking  value  today. 
Already  they  are  talking  about  the  next  depression, 
and  preparing  to  meet  it,  and  our  good  business  men — 
the  world’s  greatest  industrialists  and  financiers — 
accept  that  laying  down.  When  smallpox  or  typhoid 
fever  threatened  to  become  regular  recurrences,  they 
rose  up  and  wiped  them  out.  But  when  their  money 
and  their  business  are  similarly  threatened  by  a  regular 
recurring  panic  or  depression,  it  does  not  occur  to  any 
of  them  that  a  cure — and  not  a  pallative — should  be 
sought  for  and  found.  Strange  thinking,  especially 
when  you  recall  how  dearly  they  worship  the  dollar. 

FIRST  FAMILIES  WANTED— Earl  Chapin  May 
is  finishing  his  history  of  the  canning  industry  “The 
Canning  Clan:  A  Pageant  of  Pioneering  Americans,” 
but,  he  writes  us: 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 

PUBLISHBD  irVERY  MONDAY 

20  South  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Arthur  I.  Judge,  Manager  and  Editor 
Entered  as  second-class  matter  at  the  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md., 
under  Act  of  March  S,  1879. 

Telephone  Plaza  2698 

Address  all  communications  to  The  Canning  Trade,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 


One  Year  ------  $3.00 

Canada  -------  4.00 

Foreign . -  6.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each  -  .10 


Advertising  Rates  Upon  Application 
Make  all  Checks  or  Money  Orders  payable  to 
_ The  Canning  Trade _ 

“The  First  Families  department  is  not  com¬ 
pleted  and  I  do  hope  you  can  find  room  to  suggest 
to  your  readers  that  I  want  to  list,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  all  families  which  can  show  at  least  three 
successive  generations  actively  engaged  in  some 
branch  of  the  canning  industry,  that  is:  canning, 
machinery,  seeds  and  brokerage. 

Owing  to  limited  space  these  little  “Who’s  Who” 
sketches  must  be  very  brief,  such  as : 

(1)  John  J.  Jones  (Born . Died . ). 

(City  and  State  where  he  operated.) 

(2)  James  L.  Jones,  son  of  John  J.  Jones, 

(Born . Died . ). 

(City  and  State  where  he  operated.) 

(3)  Horace  R.  Jones,  son  of  James  L.  Jones, 

(Born . Died . ). 

(City  and  State  where  he  operated.) 

I  am  also  seeking  photographs  of:  Edward  H. 
Palmer  of  Geneva,  New  York,  as  he  was  about 
1898;  “Iron  Chink”  Smith,  during  his  inventive 
period;  and  Amanda  Theodosia  Jones,  President 
of  a  canning  company  in  the  1880’s.” 

If  you  can  furnish  any  material  of  this  kind,  please 
do  so  at  once.  You  may  send  it  to  us,  or  to  Earl  Chapin 
May,  115  E.  90th  Street,  New  York  City. 

A  NEEDED  CORRECTION 

IN  the  April  19th  issue  of  The  Canning  Trade,  page 
8,  there  appeared  a  report  of  President  Ralph 
Dulany’s  address  before  the  Tri-State  Packers’  meet¬ 
ing  in  Baltimore.  In  that  report  the  following  state¬ 
ment  was  erroneously  attributed  to  him  regarding  the 
National  Canners  Association’s  service  in  connection 
with  consumer  complaints :  “They  .  .  .  stand  the  loss  up 
to  $1,000.” 

This  statement  has  lead  to  a  number  of  inquiries  to 
the  Association  from  canners  and  others  who  had  to  be 
straightened  out  in  this  matter.  The  real  situation  is 
as  follows : 

“The  National  Canners  Association  assumes  no  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  payment  of  judgments  rendered,  or 
settlements  made,  in  connection  with  consumer  com¬ 
plaints,  but  under  the  Protective  Plan,  which  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  put  into  effect  in  1932,  the  Trustees  of  a  Special 
Protective  Fund  may,  in  their  discretion  and  under 
certain  specified  conditions,  contribute  toward  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  judgments  or  settlements  in  excess  of  $1,000.” 
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SEEDS  YOU  CAN  TRUST 
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Quality  in  the  can  begins  with  Seed.  Taste 
Appeal . . .  Eye  Appeal . . .  Sales  Appeal . . . 
these  are  the  canner  s  problems,  but  they 
also  guide  the  efforts  of  Ferry-Morse  Seed 
Breeders  in  their  endless  quest  for  perfec¬ 
tion.  Every  improvement,  every  new  de¬ 
velopment  in  seed  quality  is  directly  re¬ 
flected  in  the  contents  of  the  can.  Packers 
large  and  small,  realizing  this,  are  more 
and  more  turning  to  Ferry-Morse  for  their 
source  of  supply  for  quality  seed. 


To  reward  this  faith  in  Ferry-Morse  Seeds, 
a  proven  program  of  breeding  and  testing 
is  carried  on  continuously  at  Seed  Breed¬ 
ing  Stations  in  California  and  Michigan. 
No  matter  what  the  care,  how  thorough 
your  methods,  how  rigid  your  standards, 
your  pack  cannot  excel  your  seed. 

This  year  when  you  buy  seed,  choose 
Seeds  You  Can  Trust. . .bred  and  grown 
by  Ferry-Morse... to  live  up  to  the  labels 
on  your  cans. 


FERRY-MORSE  SEED  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  •  DETROIT 


^  Q;  ever  CO^ncltng 
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is  carried  on  at 
Ferry-Morse 
Seed  Breeding 
Stations 


Right:  7ield  Tietv  of  JoirnUo  Trials, 
Salmas,  Californui. 
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CROP  REPORTS 

Reported  Direct  by  CANNERS 

Contribute  your  share  and,  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute. 
We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite  your  communications. 


PEAS 

METAMORA,  ILL.,  May  7,  1937 — Finished  sowing  today,  which 
means  that  we  are  finishing  about  a  week  or  ten  days  late 
for  this  section,  due  to  continued  wet  weather,  making  it  im¬ 
possible  for  growers  to  work  their  ground.  However,  our  early 
sowings  of  Alaskas  and  Sweets  are  well  up  and  showing  a  good 
stand  and  to  date  have  sufficient  moisture  for  a  normal  crop, 

FREDERICK,  MD.,  May  10,  1937 — Acreage  about  10  per  cent 
more  than  1936.  Good  stands;  good  growing  conditions.  Plenty 
of  moisture. 

price;  md..  May  15,  1937 — Most  of  them  are  looking  fine, 
although  lice  are  increasing  daily.  Preparations  are  being 
attempted  by  larger  canners  to  spray  and  dust.  We  cannot 
see  how  a  heavy  crop  loss  can  be  avoided. 

RIDGELY,  MD.,  May  8,  1937 — Crop  looks  good;  fine  bloom  today. 
Some  lice  appearing. 

ALBION,  N.  Y,,  May  10,  1937 — We  find  that  lots  of  the  peas 
that  were  planted  early  have  rotted  in  the  ground  and  will  be 
a  total  loss.  Too  cold  and  wet;  need  some  warm  weather  very 
badly. 

CANASTOTA,  N.  Y.,  May  10,  1937 — Our  acreage  is  back  to 
normal  with  225  acres  contracted  and  75  per  cent  of  it  sowed. 
Earliest  seedings  up  and  looking  fine.  Examined  several  fields 
last  Saturday  and  even  those  not  up  as  yet  are  sprouted  better 
and  more  evenly  than  any  year  since  1932. 

HOMER,  N.  Y.,  May  5,  1937 — Our  1937  acreage  is  10  per  cent 
less  than  in  1936.  Have  had  fair  weather  for  the  past  few  days. 
Only  about  30  per  cent  of  seed  in  ground. 

LE  ROY,  N.  Y.,  May  8,  1937 — Have  cut  out  acreage  15  per  cent 
from  last  year.  So  far  this  spring  plantings  have  been  late 
due  to  wet  lands.  Already  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  cancel 
several  contracts  with  farmers  on  account  of  not  being  able 
to  plant  their  crops  in  time  to  get  away  from  the  hot  weather 
in  late  July.  Would  estimate  that  our  final  acreage  planted  will 
be  about  25  per  cent  less  than  1936. 

NEWARK,  N.  Y.,  May  6,  1937 — Acreage  about  the  same  as  last 
year.  Season  late  due  to  continued  rain.  Probably  about  40 
per  cent  planted. 

NORTH  ROSE,  N.  Y.,  May  8,  1937 — Having  a  late  spring.  Too 
wet  to  get  peas  in  early. 

UTICA,  N.  Y.,  May  10,  1937 — We  are  now  in  the  process  of 
planting  the  last  of  our  seed.  Ground  is  in  good  condition  with 
regard  to  moisture  and  the  weather  is  cool,  which  is  ideal  for 
the  growth  of  seed  already  planted.  Expect  to  can  about 
July  4th. 

LA  CONNER,  WASH.,  May  4,  1937 — Just  started  planting  yes¬ 
terday.  This  is  19  days  later  than  we  started  last  year. 
Weather  has  been  so  wet  that  the  farmers  could  not  get  ground 
ready  sooner.  Last  few  days  have  been  clear  and  warm. 
Normally  we  start  planting  between  the  first  and  10th  of  April. 

LONGVIEW,  WASH.,  May  2,  1937— About  a  month  late  in  plant¬ 
ing  this  year.  Those  that  are  planted  are  doing  fine. 

STANWOOD,  WASH.,  May  4,  1937 — Just  commencing  to  sow  seed. 

DURAND,  wis..  May  10,  1937 — Acreage  is  the  same;  very  late 
in  getting  planted.  Very  cold  weather  and  growth  is  very  slow. 


We  never  like  getting  away  to  a  late  start,  and  we  have  done 
just  that  this  spring. 

Ea^KHORN,  wis..  May  10,  1937 — Very  cold,  wet  spring.  Plant¬ 
ing  at  least  two  weeks  late. 

GILLETT,  WIS.,  May  10,  1937 — Have  planted  only  about  225 
acres.  Like  others  in  the  State,  our  seeding  seriously  delayed 
by  rains.  Our  total  acreage  will  be  the  same  as  it  has  been 
for  the  past  five  years. 

HUMBIRD,  WIS.,  May  11,  1937 — Seeding  about  week  or  ten  days 
late.  Alaskas  all  planted  and  some  sweets  sown.  Stands  fair 
on  Alaskas.  Ample  moisture.  Acreage  about  25  per  cent  below 
last  year. 

LODI,  WIS.,  May  10,  1937 — Acreage  about  the  same.  Seeding 
started  the  latest  in  our  history.  Sowed  about  30  acres  in 
April.  Started  real  sowing  the  5th  of  May  and  have  had  nice 
sowing  weather  since.  Having  18  viners  to  take  care  of  600 
acres  we  do  not  have  to  spread  our  seeding  very  much,  so  we 
step  right  along.  Unless  rains  interfere,  should  finish  by  the 
last  of  this  week.  Last  year  we  had  our  seed  all  in  the  ground 
by  May.  Just  what  effect  this  late  sowing  will  have  on  yield 
and  quality  is  a  question.  Ground  is  plenty  moist,  but  it  was 
worked  too  soon,  so  some  fields  are  lumpy  and  need  a  little 
rain  to  avoid  baking. 

MERRILL,  WIS.,  May  10,  1937 — Just  started  seeding  a  few  days 
ago;  a  little  earlier  than  usual.  Plenty  of  moisture  and  very 
cool  nights.  Prospects  for  good  crop  at  this  time. 

ONALASKA,  WIS.,  May  10,  1937 — Late  plantings  will  doubtless 
have  some  detrimental  effect  on  the  final  crop  as  it  seems  very 
likely  the  late  peas  will  be  caught  by  hot  weather. 

OWEN,  WIS.,  May  9,  1937 — Started  planting  May  3rd;  this  is 
a  normal  starting  time  for  us  and  weather  has  been  favorable 
since.  Soil  conditions  are  satisfactory,  with  ample  moisture  in 
the  ground.  Have  not  been  able  to  get  our  full  quota  of  acreage 
up  to  this  writing,  but  think  we  will  get  it  before  we  stop  trying. 

SUSSEX,  WIS.,  May  10,  1937 — Glad  to  advise  that  the  last  half 
of  last  week  was  of  such  a  nature  that  we  were  able  to  at  least 
get  some  seed  into  the  ground.  The  Southwest  corner  of  the 
State  got  in  quite  a  bit  of  seed  three  weeks  ago,  roughly  running 
to  about  one-third  of  their  Alaska  plantings.  The  rest  of  the 
State  had  practically  no  planting  in  up  to  May  4th,  which  is 
just  ten  days  later  than  any  records  dating  back  to  1909.  The 
last  half  of  the  week  saw  approximately  half  of  the  Alaskas  put 
into  the  ground  and  a  good  start  made  toward  Sweet  acreage. 
In  well  over  two-thirds  of  the  cases,  this  seed  was  not  put  in 
under  good  conditions,  but  with  continued  damp,  cold  weather, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  this  will  not  be  so  important.  Rains  are 
scheduled  for  the  middle  of  this  week,  but  the  pressure  is  now 
considerably  relieved  and  we  do  not  believe  that  a  three  or 
four  day  lay  off  will  be  harmful,  in  fact  would  like  to  see  it  as 
planting  has  been  entirely  too  congested.  There  hasn’t  been  any 
idea  toward  spreading  the  acreage,  but  it  was  just  a  question 
of  getting  in  anything  that  could  possibly  be  worked  in  order 
to  gain  over  the  lateness  of  the  season.  The  entire  South  half 
of  Wisconsin  suffered  considerably  from  the  four  weeks  period 
of  ice  last  winter  which  choked  all  of  the  clover  seedings.  There 
is  very  little  acreage  in  this  entire  section  that  will  be  suitable 
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Why  is  it  that  users  of  cans,  both  large  and  small,  are  turning 
to  this  company  for  their  requirements  in  steadily  increasing 
number?  It  is  because  they  are  finding  here  an  entirely  new  spirit 
of  cooperation  and  helpfulness. 

New  in  the  field  and  independent.  Crown  Can  is  in  a,  unique 
position  to  serve  its  customers  on  a  basis  which  gives  full  consid¬ 
eration  to  their  interests.  It  also  has  the  resources  and  manufac¬ 
turing  facilities  to  fulfill  all  commitments  it  is  willing  to  undertake. 

To  those  who  have  not  yet  discovered  the  advantages  this  serv¬ 
ice  offers.  Crown  Can  extends  a  friendly  hand.  A  representative 
will  gladly  give  you  the  details  without  obligation  on  your  part. 


Padt<Ts  -  Cans  Jar 
1937  sold  f.o.h.PkU^ 
adelphia,  ttoldmnfe, 
St.  Louis,  Houston 
and  other  selected 


The  extensive  mana- 
/octuring  fmrUities 
of  this  company  in- 
dude  miedf  the  larg¬ 
est  and  most  modem 
can  Jad<mes  in  the 
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for  hay.  Much  speculation  is  rife  as  to  what  effects  this  will 
have  on  pea  aphis.  There  is  no  nurse  crop  for  them  to  subsist 
on  and  many  people  seem  inclined  to  think  that  the  same  thing 
that  caused  the  clover  to  choke  will  cause  the  eggs  to  be  steril¬ 
ized.  We  are  watching  this. 

WAUKESHA,  wis.,  May  9,  1937 — Have  cut  our  normal  plantings 
exactly  in  half.  Season  is  the  latest  in  the  history  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  in  Wisconsin,  excepting  1909,  which,  as  to  seeding  date, 
corresponds  exactly  with  this.  Yesterday  was  our  hotest  day 
so  far  this  year,  70  degrees  at  1:00  P.  M.  Today  it  is  46 
degrees.  In  common  with  surrounding  States,  Wisconsin  has 
ample  moisture,  and  then  some.  The  high  price  of  barley  and 
corn  have  made  the  securing  of  pea  acreage  difficult  for  most 
Wisconsin  canners.  The  destruction  of  a  vast  acreage  of  alfalfa 
and  clover  seedings  with  consequent  hay  shortage  is  compelling 
farmers  to  devote  much  land  to  emergency  forage  crops,  millet 
and  soy  beans  being  the  favorites.  Spot  stocks  are  dwindling 
almost  to  the  disappearing  point,  although  at  prices  much 
too  low. 

WHITEWATER,  WIS.,  May  11,  1937 — Just  finished  sowing 

Alaskas.  Season  two  weeks  late.  Some  Sweets  sown.  Stands 
fair.  Ground  packed  from  excessive  rains  and  some  trouble 
from  ground  baking.  Acreage  about  20  per  cent  over  last  year. 

ANTiGO,  WIS.,  May  10,  1937 — Weather  has  been  cold  and  wet 
and  we  have  no  peas  in  the  ground  yet.  Expect  to  put  in  400 
acres. 

FORT  ATKINSON,  WIS.,  May  10,  1937 — About  half  done  plant¬ 
ing.  Soil  working  good  today,  which  was  not  true  up  to  date. 
Approximately  10  days  late. 

LANCASTER,  WIS.,  May  10,  1937 — All  planted;  normal  acreage. 
Plenty  of  moisture.  Early  plantings  look  100  per  cent. 

PICKETT,  WIS.,  May  11,  1937 — We  are  eleven  days  late  in 
starting  our  seeding.  None  of  our  peas  are  out  of  the  ground 
as  yet;  acreage  is  reduced  about  10  per  cent. 

BEANS 

RIDGELY,  MU.,  May  8,  1937 — Stringless:  Not  planted  yet. 

UTICA,  N.  Y.,  May  10,  1937 — Will  not  be  planted  until  the 
first  week  of  June. 

GILLETT,  WIS.,  May  10,  1937 — Green  and  Wax:  Difficult  to 
secure  acreage ;  are  still  a  little  short  of  the  amount  we  normally 
plant.  We  are  not  increasing  acreage  and  are  not  changing 
our  proportions  of  green  and  wax  of  two-thirds  green  and  one- 
third  wax. 

HUMBIRD,  WIS.,  May  11,  1937 — Acreage  about  same  as  last 
season. 

ANTIGO,  WIS.,  May  10,  1937 — Wax:  Expect  to  put  in  100  acres. 

CORN 

FREDERICK,  MD.,  May  10,  1937 — Acreage  same  as  1936.  Plant¬ 
ing  has  started;  soil  conditions  good. 

PRICE,  MD.,  May  15,  1937 — Acreage  about  normal.  Planting 
started  May  3rd. 

RIDGELY,  MD.,  May  8,  1937 — Not  planted  yet. 

CANASTOTA,  N.  Y.,  May  10,  1937 — All  contracted  but  none 
planted  as  yet.  Usually  plant  the  last  of  May,  although  it  may 
be  a  bit  later  this  year,  as  all  farmers  are  later  than  usual. 
While  our  growers  are  genearlly  a  bit  later  than  usual  in  sowing 
this  year,  our  experience  teaches  us  that  a  late  start  usually 
produces  our  best  quality  and  quantity  years. 

UTICA,  N.  Y.,  May  10,  1937 — Will  be  planted  the  first  week  in 
June.  Our  season  starts  later  than  most  of  the  State. 

ELKHORN,  WIS.,  May  10,  1937 — None  planted;  will  be  week  to 
ten  days  late. 


ONALASKA,  WIS.,  May  10,  1937 — Reduced  acreage  would  seem 
to  indicate  a  proportionate  reduction  in  the  yield,  though  un¬ 
usually  favorable  weather  might  offset  this  to  some  extent. 

WHITEWATER,  WIS.,  May  11,  1937 — Just  started  to  plant.  Acre¬ 
age  about  75  per  cent  of  last  year.  Conditions  favorable  for 
planting  at  present. 

FORT  ATKINSON,  WIS.,  May  10,  1937 — Acreage  will  be  reduced. 

TOMATOES 

FAYETTEVILLE,  ARK.,  May  8,  1937 — All  indications  point  to  a 
contracted  acreage  of  from  40,000  to  45,000  acres  in  Missouri, 
Arkansas  and  Oklahoma,  this  season,  of  which  we  expect  a 
minimum  of  35,000  acres  to  be  set.  It  is  true  that  our  con¬ 
tracted  acreage  will  not  be  as  great  as  it  was  during  any  of  the 
past  three  years,  but  our  contracted  acreage  in  those  years  was 
considerably  above  normal.  Ozark  canners  this  year  have 
avoided  contracts  with  the  poorer  class  of  growers,  and  there  is 
no  question  but  that  a  much  greater  percentage  of  the  contracted 
acreage  will  be  set  this  year  than  in  previous  years.  Up  to  the 
present  time  we  have  never  had  better  growing  prospects,  and 
we  have  no  reports  of  plant  disease  nor  anything  of  that  kind. 
Barring  a  serious  drought,  which  we  have  no  more  reason  to 
anticipate  than  we  have  to  anticipate  a  bumper  crop  year,  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  Ozarks  will  not  pack  from  3  to  3%  million 
cases  this  year  which  would  be  normal  for  this  section. 

PRICE,  MD.,  May  15,  1937 — Flea  bugs  and  cold  weather  have 
caused  many  plant  beds  to  be  ruined.  Acreage  somewhat  below 
normal. 

WHITEWATER,  WIS.,  May  11,  1937 — Have  not  finished  contract¬ 
ing;  acreage  probably  about  same  as  1936  or  trifle  smaller. 

FORT  ATKINSON,  WIS.,  May  10,  1937 — Acreage  will  be  reduced. 

OTHER  ITEMS 

OAKLAND,  CALIF.,  May  8,  1937 — Apricots:  Prospects  for  a 
good  crop  both  in  quality  and  volume.  Prices  to  growers  likely 
to  run  up  to  50  per  cent  higher  than  last  year. 

Peaches:  Generally  reported  as  heavy  set  on  trees.  It  may  be 
a  little  early  to  determine  crop.  Peach  growers  expect,  and 
will  receive,  substantially  more  this  year  than  last.  Complete 
exhaustion  of  canners’  stock  before  new  pack  will  make  canners 
anxious  buyers  of  tonnage. 

Pears:  Below  cost  selling  of  canned  pears  has  dampened 
canners’  interest  in  the  fruit  in  California.  Crop  is  likely  to 
be  equal  to  canners’  requirements,  but  both  growers  and  canners 
will  need  more  money  for  their  respective  products. 

CANASTOTA,  N.  Y.,  May  10,  1937 — Spinach:  We  are  growing 
spinach  again  after  having  laid  off  last  year.  Our  acreage  is 
small,  only  IVz  acres,  as  we  pack  really  for  but  one  customer. 
Sold  our  output  early  at  an  increase  of  IVz  cents  on  No.  2^/^,  and 
5  cents  on  No.  2’s  over  1935.  Crop  looks  fine,  although  it  is 
about  five  days  later  than  usual. 

GILLETT,  WIS.,  May  10,  1937 — Beets:  Acreage  exceedingly 
difficult  to  secure,  even  with  a  12  per  cent  increase  in  price  to 
growers.  We  are  rather  indifferent  though,  because  of  low 
prices.  Will  be  content  with  small  acreage  to  take  care  of 
regular  customers. 

ONALASKA,  WIS.,  May  10,  1937 — Cabbage:  Acreage  will  be 
larger  than  last  year  and  the  present  outlook  is  for  a  normal 
crop,  though  it  is  too  early  to  tell  a  great  deal  about  it.  Plants 
are  doing  nicely  and  should  be  ready  for  transplanting  in 
another  two  to  three  weeks. 

SUSSEX,  WIS.,  May  10,  1937 — Beets  and  Carrots:  Have  not 
yet  been  planted,  but  if  the  week  does  not  produce  too  much 
rain,  there  will  be  some  acreage  going  in  by  the  end  of  this 
week.  Market  conditions  continue  steady.  There  was  a  pro¬ 
nounced  strengthening  the  past  two  weeks  and  all  gains  are  firm 
as  stocks  are  so  limited. 
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For  information  regard¬ 
ing  Husker  and  3^ 
CUTTER  (both  built  by 
Rockford  Drilling  Ma¬ 
chine  Division  of  Borg- 
Warner  Corporation  at 
Rockford,  Illinois),  or  about 
the  Method  of  Can¬ 
ning  Whole-grain  Corn, 


5^)  THE  UNITED  COMPANY 

Westminster,  Maryland 


A  MONEY-MAKER 


Corn  costs  money.  Labor  costs  money. 
The  new  3^  Husker  (right)  will  pay  for  itself 
quickly  from  the  savings  of  corn  alone.  It  can 
halve  the  husking  labor  cost.  It  lowers  other 
operating  and  the  maintenance  costs  too. 


It's  Economical  to  Use 

“ARESKET  240”  and  “DRY  ARESKET  300”  in  Sprays  and  Ousts 


TO  KILL 

Aphids 

Beetles 

Mites 

Thrips 

Borers 

Worms 

Lice 

Weevels 
Hoppers 
Spiders 
Codling 
Moths 
Caterpillars,  etc. 


Peas 

Beans 

Corn 

Tomatoes 

Fruits 
Cabbage 
Melons 
Squash 
Onions 
Asparagus 
Patatoes 
Beets 
Berries,  etc. 


WITH 

Derris 

Pyrethrum 

Nicotine 

Cube 

Lead  Arsenate 
Sulfur 
Copper 
etc. 

Insecticides 


One  pint  of  “ARESKET  240“  per 
100  gallons  of  spray 

NOTE;  Put  the  "Atcsket  240"  in  the  water. 

Dry  insecticides  can  then  be  easily  wet.  "Aresket  240" 
makes  the  spray  spread  widely  and  evenly  and  insures  a  high 
percentage  of  kill. 

1/3  to  1/2  pound  of  “DRY  ARESKET 
300“  per  100  pounds  of  Dusts 

NOTE:  Mix  the  "Dry  Aresket  300"  into  the  dust,  being 
careful  to  get  a  uniform  mix.  If  more  convenient,  a  solution 
of  1  pound  of  "Dry  Aresket  300"  in  2  pounds  of  water  can 
be  atomized  into  the  dusts. 


Your  supplier  will  include  “ARESKET“  in  your  dusts  or  you  can  add  it  if  you  mix  your  own. 
You  can’t  buy  better  wetting,  spreading  and  sticking  agents  than  “ARESKET  240“  and 
“DRY  ARESKET  300“  They  mix  with  all  types  of  waters  and  insecticides.  .  .  .  and 

they  do  not  burn  foliage. 


“Aresket  240”  and  "Dry  Aresket 
300”  are  variously  referred  to  in  the 
literature  as  sulfonated  alkylated 
diphenyl,  diphenyl  butyl  sodium 
sulfonate,  sulfonated  phenylphenol. 


Monsanto  Chemical  Company 

Rubber  Service  Laboratories  Division 

1012  Second  National  Bldg.,  ARKON,  OHIO 


Western  Office: 

373  Brannan  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
Home  Office; 

1700  South  Second  Street 
ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 
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Modern  Selling  Methods 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


I  ATE  acreage  is  being  rounded  up;  growing  crops 
I  are  being  checked  daily;  a  few  holes  in  broker- 
L.  age  representation  are  being  plugged ;  canners  as 
a  rule  are  as  busy  as  bees.  Mechanical-minded  as  they 
are,  few  take  the  time  any  more  to  read  other  than  a 
few  treasured  trade  papers,  the  daily  news  of  course, 
a  favorite  weekly  magazine  or  possibly  two,  and  some 
favored  trade  digest.  Much  may  be  learned  of  benefit 
when  planning  sales  and  advertising  activities  if  one 
will  once  in  awhile  read  a  magazine  at  least  a  little 
foreigh  to  his  immediate  business.  Grocery  trade 
papers  are  of  such  a  nature.  The  rushing  canner 
executive  often,  all  too  often,  feels  he  will  take  some¬ 
time  later  to  glance  through  such  magazines  and  from 
now  until  crops  for  canning  are  harvested  misses  them 
almost  completely. 

Glance  through  the  advertising  columns  of  one,  the 
leader  in  its  field,  with  me.  Perhaps  we’ll  pick  up  an 
idea  or  two  we  can  use  in  our  business  this  Summer 
and  Fall.  Our  first  glance  tells  us  a  grape  juice 
bottler  is  still  urging  his  retail  customers  to  make  mass 
displays  of  his  products.  This  angle  must  pay  because 
this  firm  has  been  featuring  mass  displays  in  its 
advertising  for  some  time.  Specifically,  the  ad  says  a 
display  such  as  is  recommended  sold  428  units  of  a 
product  in  six  days.  Next  we  run  onto  a  double-page 
showing  how  a  broken-down  mass  display  of  product 
says  in  substance,  “Pick  me  up  and  take  me  home.” 
Another  full-page  advertisement  advocates  the  build¬ 
ing  of  mass  displays  in  favored  spots  about  the  retail 
store.  Again,  a  national  advertiser  among  canners 
features  a  dump  display  while  announcing  an  amazing 
new  offer  in  connection  with  a  product  already  enjoy¬ 
ing  wide  consumer  acceptance.  Apparently  those  in 
the  know  feel  too  much  can  still  not  be  said  in  favor 
of  mass  displays,  jumbled  can  displays,  and  adequate 
store  display,  as  a  whole,  about  the  well  organized  food 
market. 

The  writer  visited  in  the  neighborhood  of  seventy- 
five  better-than-average  retail  grocery  stores  this  week 
and  in  them  I  saw  the  average  number  of  displays  of 
all  sorts.  My  observation  leads  me  to  feel  certain 
advertisers  and  distributors  are  absolutely  on  the  right 
track  when  continuing  to  advocate  the  building  of  mass 
displays.  To  date  far  too  few  grocery  employees  are 
trained  to  make  effective  selling  displays.  Let  the  boss 
be  away  from  the  store  while  displays  are  being 
arranged  for  the  week-end,  or  other  special  sale 
occasion,  and  nine  chances  out  of  ten  up  goes  the  usual, 
conventional,  straight  display  that  no  shopper  would 
dare  disarrange  even  if  she  goes  out  of  the  store  with¬ 
out  a  can  of  the  pork  and  beans  for  which  she  was 


looking  and  which  was  among  many  set  in  a  formal 
display.  One  that  said  as  plainly  as  words,  “Don’t 
touch  me,  if  you  do  I’ll  look  all  mussed  up !” 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  on  hand  recently  while 
case  after  case  of  canned  foods  was  opened  for  use  or 
display.  Did  I  see  in  any  of  them  any  suggestion  that 
mass  or  broken  displays  be  built?  I  did  not!  Nor  do 
I  expect  to  see  such  instructions  until  canners  become 
more  sales-minded  than  they  are  at  present.  True, 
some  paper  mills  do  show  on  their  shipping  cases  how 
these  containers  may  be  cut  and  stock  arranged  in  an 
attractive  cut-case-display.  The  paper  mills  are  wise 
in  doing  this  as  toilet  tissue  usually  bulking  large  when 
placed  in  stock,  is  packed  out  on  top  of  the  ice  box,  or 
the  top  shelves  in  the  store,  just  because  it  is  so  bulky. 
This  product  sells  most  readily  when  a  customer  may 
help  herself  without  asking  the  clerk  waiting  on  her 
for  the  article  she  wants.  Canners  may  well  take  a 
page  from  the  paper  mill’s  book  of  sales  ideas  and 
print  on  their  shipping  containers  some  admonition 
concerning  the  proper  display  of  their  product.  The 
line,  “When  making  displays  on  floor  or  counter,  break 
them  down  thus:”  Then  print  a  cut  of  a  simple  dis¬ 
play  allowing  the  customer  to  take  a  can  from  the  pile 
without  breaking  it.  If  the  canner  does  not  feel  like 
over  printing  his  shipping  cases  he  can  well  afford  to 
print  broadsides  telling  the  story  of  the  mass,  broken 
display.  Let  this  be  specific,  illustrated  and  as  short 
as  possible  without  omitting  essential  details. 

Such  printing  as  I  have  suggested  is  not  expensive, 
either  on  the  case  or  broadside.  The  suggestion  will 
help  sell  more  goods  when  followed.  Put  out  enough 
of  them  and  the  present  generation  of  clerks  will, 
after  awhile,  learn  to  make  the  most  effective  displays. 
Let  a  number  of  canners  follow  this  plan  and  the 
training  of  clerks  and  store  owners  will  be  hastened 
a  lot. 

Several  advertisements  in  the  publication  we  are 
looking  over  together  are  directed  toward  telling  the 
story  of  co-operative  or  association  advertising  on  a 
particular  product.  Canned  salmon,  canned  pineapple, 
to  mention  only  two,  are  being  well  advertised  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  industry  as  a  whole.  The  products  com¬ 
prising  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  pack  or  more  among 
canned  vegetables  have  never  been  advertised  as  these 
fruits  are  being  advertised.  Tea,  too,  is  being  well 
advertised  by  its  association,  as  is  coffee.  My  sug¬ 
gestion  in  this  connection  is  that  the  pea,  corn,  green 
bean  and  tomato  canners  should  get  together  among 
themselves,  agree  on  going  after  more  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar,  and  do  as  the  pineapple  and  salmon 

(Continued  on  page  SU) 


Protect  Your 
Anticipated  Profits! 
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FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  ^ 

(Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 

Please  send  me 

Q  Full  Details  of  the  New  Super  Juice  Extractor. 

□  Your  Complete  General  Catalog  No.  400,  with  Supplement. 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  CO. 

BRISTOL,  PENNA. 


is  well  worth  your  attention. 


Do  you  know  how  little  it  costs  to 
INSURE  YOUR  1937  EARNINGS 
against  loss  by  fire  or  wind? 


CAHNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
WARNER  INTER -INSURANCE  BUREAU 


LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 
540  N.  Michigan  flve.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


In  this  new  Super  Juice  Extractor,  juice  is 
pressed  from  the  tomatoes,  not“paddled 
or  extracted  through  centrifugal  force. 
There  is  no  aeration  of  the  product;  vita 
min  C  is  carefully  retained. 


A  simple  adjustment  precisely  controls  the  density 
of  the  juice — from  a  very  light  thin  liquid  to  ex¬ 
tremely  heavy  pulpy  juice. 


Easily  handles  200  to  300  bushels  of  tomatoes  per 
hour — producing  10  to  20  gallons  of  juice  per  minute. 


LANDRETHS’  BEST  BEET  SEED 


Designed  primarily  for  manufacturing  tomato 
juice — operates  equally  well  on  whole,  cold,  scalded 
or  tomatoes  which  have  been  pre-heated  and 
crushed — the  Super  Juice  Extractor  gives  splendid 
results  on  all  fruits  and  vegetables. 


#  It  you  have  not  planted  Landreths 
Best  Beet,  you  have  not  planted  the 
best  beet  to  be  had.  We  have  worked 
on  this  for  a  number  of  years,  breed¬ 
ing  out  the  white  rings  or  zones  which 
so  often  appear  in  DETROIT. 


Mail  coupon  for  complete  details  of  the  new  Super 
Juice  Extractor,  also  copy  of  General  Catalog 
No.  400. 


Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


BIIIIBraMiia 


Write  us  in  reference  to  this  Beet.  It 


mm 


Business  Established  1784 


153  Years  In  Business 


Name _ 

Address 
City _ 


State. 
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FIELD  WAREHOUSE  RECEIPTS 

Collateral  or  No  Collateral 
hy  H.  S.  Yohe 

l7i  Charge,  Administration  U.  S.  Warehouse  Act 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  Washington,  D.  C.,  March,  1937 

(Continued  from  last  week) 


In  considering  this  relationship  of  custodian  and 
former  employee  the  following  language  taken  from  a 
comprehensive  opinion  on  field  warehousing  should 
arrest  attention: 

“Actual  change  of  possession  means  existing  in  fact,  and 
truly  and  absolutely  carried  out,  as  opposed  to  formal,  potential, 
virtual,  or  theoretical  change.  The  proof  required  to  show  actual 
change  of  possession  is  not  measured  by  any  fixed  set  of  rules. 
Dependence  must  be  placed  upon  the  facts  and  circumstances  of 
each  particular  case;  and  usually  the  determination  must  rest 
upon  the  finding  of  the  court  or  the  jury  after  hearing  the  evi¬ 
dence  adduced  on  both  sides.” 

The  question  as  to  whether  an  employee  who  has 
been  transferred  from  the  rolls  of  the  borrower,  or 
storer,  in  a  field  warehouse  to  the  payroll  of  the  field 
warehouseman  is  a  proper  person  to  serve  as  custodian 
for  a  warehouseman  who  would  issue  receipts  covering 
readily  marketable  staples  which  would  be  attached 
to  bankers’  acceptances  as  collateral,  under  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board’s  rules  was  referred  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  System.  The  Board’s  opinion  appeared  in 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  of  March,  1933,  as 
follows: 

“The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  had  occasion  to  consider  the 
question  whether  receipts  proposed  to  be  issued  by  a  warehouse 
company  under  a  certain  field  warehousing  arrangement  would 
comply  with  the  I’equirements  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  and 
the  board’s  regulations  with  reference  to  warehouse  receipts 
securing  bankers  acceptances  drawn  to  finance  the  storage  of 
readily  marketable  staples. 

“The  following  are  the  principal  facts  upon  which  the  board’s 
consideration  and  conclusion  with  respect  to  this  question  were 
based:  It  was  proposed  that  premises,  which  were  situated  in 
sevei’al  different  localities  should  be  leased  to  the  warehouse 
company  for  the  purpose  of  warehousing  certain  products  owned 
by  the  lessor.  It  was  understood  that  the  warehoused  products 
would  be  properly  segregated  from  other  goods  on  the  premises 
in  separate  buildings  or  in  portions  of  buildings  partitioned  off 
for  that  purpose  and  locked  with  the  warehouse  company’s  own 
locks  and  that  conspicuous  signs  giving  notice  that  the  products 
thus  segregated  were  in  the  custody  of  the  warehouseman  would 
be  placed  both  inside  and  outside  the  premises.  In  the  operation 
of  these  warehonses,  however,  the  eompany  was  not  to  detail 
men  already  in  its  eynploy  to  take  charge  of  the  leased  premises, 
but  for  this  purpose  was  to  transfer  to  its  payy'oll  employees  of 
the  lessor,  paying  them  the  same  salary  that  they  were  receiving 
from  the  lessor  at  the  time  of  the  transfer.  It  ivas  expected  that 
these  employees  would  he  reemployed  by  the  lessor  at  the  close 
of  the  shortage  season  or  when  the  products  had  been  removed 
from  storage;  but  the  warehouse  company  was  to  have  the  right 
to  terminate  their  services  at  any  time.  These  loeal  custodians 
were  to  be  the  only  representatives  of  the  eompany  at  the  ware¬ 
houses;  but  periodical  audits  were  to  be  made  by  auditors  sent 
from  the  distriet  office  of  the  company  which  was  located  at  a 


considerable  distance  from  the  proposed  tvarehouses*.  The 
premises  wei'e  to  be  leased  at  a  nominal  rental  only  and  the 
lessor,  in  addition  to  paying  a  monthly  storage  fee,  was  to  reim¬ 
burse  the  warehouse  company  for  all  expenses,  including  the 
compensation  of  the  custodians,  the  salaries  and  expenses  of 
auditors,  and  the  costs  of  the  bonds  which  were  to  be  required 
of  the  custodians.  A  local  custodian  was  not  to  be  permitted  to 
issue  warehouse  receipts  or  to  authorize  releases,  but  these 
functions  w'ere  to  be  performed  at  the  district  office  of  the  ware¬ 
house  company  upon  the  basis  of  statements  signed  by  the  cus¬ 
todian  and  a  representative  of  the  lessor. 

“In  order  for  a  banker’s  acceptance  drawn  to  finance  the 
domestic  storage  of  readily  marketable  staples  to  be  eligible  for 
rediscount  by  Federal  Reserve  Banks:  (1)  section  13  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  requires  that  it  be  ‘secured  at  the  time  of 
acceptance  by  a  warehouse  receipt  or  other  such  document  con¬ 
veying  or  securing  title  covering  readily  marketable  staples’; 
and  (2)  Section  XI  of  the  board’s  Regulation  A  requires  that 
it  be  ‘secured  at  the  time  of  acceptance  by  a  warehouse,  terminal 
or  other  similar  receipts,  conveying  security  title  to  such  staples, 
issued  by  a  party  independent  of  the  customer.’ 

“The  requirement  of  the  law  that  such  warehouse  receipts 
must  convey  or  secure  title  to  readily  marketable  staples  obvi¬ 
ously  contemplates  that  the  accepting  bank  shall  have  a  lien  on 
such  staples  which  is  valid  and  enforceable  against  general 
creditors  of  the  person  for  whose  benefit  such  acceptance  credit 
is  granted.  Among  the  requirements  generally  recognized  as 
essential  to  the  creation  of  a  valid  lien  through  the  pledge  of 
warehouse  receipts  are  that  the  warehouseman  must  take  and 
maintain  actual  physical  possession  of  the  goods  and  that  his 
possession  must  be  exclusive  and  unequivocal.  Under  the  ar¬ 
rangement  above  described,  however,  the  actual  possession  of 
the  goods  would  be  maintained  by  persons  closely  identified  with 
the  owner  of  the  goods  and  naturally  subject  to  his  influence. 
Such  a  custodian,  who  might  be  regarded  by  the  owner  and  his 
creditors  as  the  employee  of  the  owner  rather  than  of  the  ware¬ 
houseman,  probably  would  find  it  difficult  to  deny  access  to  the 
premises  of  his  former  employer  and  the  person  to  whom  he 
looks  for  future  employment.  In  the  circumstances  it  is  open  to 
serious  question  whether  the  pledge  of  receipts  issued  under  the 
arrangement  described  would  fulfill  the  requirements  for  the 
creation  of  a  valid  lien. 

“The  requirement  of  the  board’s  regulations  that  warehouse 
receipts  securing  bankers  acceptances  be  issued  by  a  party  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  customer  contemplates  that  the  actual  custody 
of  the  goods  shall  be  maintained  by  an  independent  and  disin¬ 
terested  party,  so  that  the  bank  holding  the  warehouse  receipt 
may  be  able  to  identify  and  obtain  possession  of  the  goods  and 
thus  enforce  its  lien  without  any  difficulty.  A  lien  on  personal 
property  is,  of  course,  of  no  practical  value  unless  such  property 
can  be  found  and  identified  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  enforce 
the  lien;  and,  if  custody  of  the  goods  is  not  maintained  by  a 
disinterested  party,  there  is  danger  that  the  goods  may  be 
improperly  I’eleased  or  disposed  of.  In  the  case  under  considera¬ 
tion,  whatever  may  be  the  theoretical  requirements  as  to  the 
control  and  custody  of  the  goods  by  the  warehouseman,  it  is 
obvious  that  in  fact  the  warehouseman  would  not  be  independent 

*  Italics  by  author. 


Uniformity  for  Profit 


NstionsI  Pickling  Cucumbers — Smooth,  symmetrical  and  uni¬ 
form.  Thick  at  both  ends.  Uniform  blocky  shape  at  all  stages  of 
growth.  Developed  under  the  supervision  of  The  National  Pickle 
Packers  Association  and  grown  by  us  at  Rocky  Ford. 


Wire  to  Woodruff  for  immediate  or  future  delivery. 


Branches  and  shipping  points:  Sacramento,  Cal., 
Rocky  Ford,  Colo.,  Milford,  Conn.,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
Toledo,  O.,  Mercedes,  Tex.,  Basin,  Wyo.,  and  others. 


F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons 

Milford  -  Connecticut 
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Keep  Pace  With  Modern  Methods 

Wash  your  cans  with 
the  Hansen  Can  Washer 


Inlet  Can  Chute  Can  Be 
Turned  in  Opposite 
Direction  if  Required. 


Automatic  Starting 
and  Stopping  Device. 


Strap  Iron  Supports 
to  Ceiling. 


/There  is  little  value  in  taking  special  pre¬ 
cautions  to  pack  foods  under  sanitary  con¬ 
ditions  if  they  are  placed  in  unsanitary  cans 
—  cans  which  have  not  been  washed.  Han¬ 
sen  Sanitary  Can  Washers  not  only  remove 
Combined  Water  and  both  visible  and  invisible  dirt— they  also 

Steam  Space.  sterilize  your  container  as  it  should  bedone. 

1 »»  ij  j  -r  j  Do  not  be  misled  by  the  conventional 

Wheel  Moulds  Can  and  Tends  ' 

to  Straighten  and  Hold  from  straight  line  nozzle  sprinklers-  they  are  not 
All  Sides  so  as  to  Prevent  washers — they  make  only  a  feeble  effort  to 
Crushing  when  Filler  Stops.  ,  j  j  i  • 

cleanse  your  cans  and  do  not  remove  in- 

visible  dirt,  which  lodges  in  the  seams  of 
the  can.  It  is  not  too  late  to  order  your 
washer  now  for  this  year’s  pack. 

May  be  had  for  any  one  size  can  except 
No.  10  on  short  notice.  Special  washers 
are  built  for  special  cans.  Write  for  further 
information  and  prices. 


Cans  Cannot  Jam  or  Be 
Crushed;  Positive  Feed. 


Steam  Space 
Between  Arrows, 


Water  Space 
Between 
Arrows. 


Draining  Space 
Between  Arrows. 


NOTE:  Steam  and  Water 
Nozzles  cannot  be  seen 
because  bottom  of  can 
faces  outward. 


Can  Hooks  Can  Be  Lifted 
Out  and  Replaced  With¬ 
out  Use  of  Tools. 


Discharge  to  Filler.  Drain  Pipe. 

Interior  View  of  the  Hansen  Can  Washer 


HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 


CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN.  U.S.A. 

INEERING  CO.  Intermountain  Representative:  JAMES  Q.  LEVITT  CO]Vn*ANY 

California  905  First  Security  Bank  Bld^..  Ogden,  Utah.  1955  Ist  Ave.,  South.  Seattle.  Washington 

Tri-State  Representative:  Wm.  T.  Howeth,  Lewes,  Delaware. 
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of  the  owner;  because  the  warehouse  company  would  have  to 
rely  upon  its  local  custodians  and  they  would  not  be  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  owner. 

“After  carefully  considering  this  question  and  studying  all 
information  received  on  the  subject,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
expressed  the  opinion  that  bankers’  acceptances  issued  against 
receipts,  such  as  those  proposed  to  be  issued  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  above  described,  are  not  eligible  for  rediscount  at  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Banks;  because  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  receipts 
comply  with  the  requirement  of  section  13  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  that  warehouse  receipts  securing  bankers’  accept¬ 
ances  drawn  to  finance  the  storage  of  readily  marketable  staples 
must  convey  or  secure  title  to  such  staples,  and  because  such 
receipts  do  not,  in  the  board’s  judgment,  comply  with  the  re¬ 
quirement  of  section  XI  of  the  board’s  regulation  A  that  ware¬ 
house  receipts  securing  such  bankers’  acceptances  must  be 
‘issued  by  a  party  independent  of  the  customer.’ 

“In  giving  expression  to  this  opinion,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  did  not  undertake  to  pass  upon  the  merits  of  field  ware¬ 
housing  in  general,  either  as  conducted  by  the  warehouse  com¬ 
pany  in  question  or  as  conducted  by  any  other  company;  and 
the  board’s  opinion  relates  solely  to  warehouse  receipts  such  as 
those  proposed  to  be  issued  under  the  facts  of  the  arrangement 
as  above  described.” 

Under  every  set  of  circumstances  care  must  always 
be  taken  to  avoid  a  set  of  facts  which  would  cause  a 
court  to  comment  as  one  court  did  in  an  outstanding 
field  warehousing  case: 

“The  transaction  is  not  changed  by  the  form  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  under  which  it  is  cloaked.  We  are  to  look  at  the  real 
purpose  of  the  contract  and  not  to  the  form  or  name  given  it  by 
the  parties.” 

In  another  case  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
stated : 

“When  there  is  conscious  control,  the  intent  to  exclude,  and 
the  exclusion  of  others,  with  access  to  the  place  of  custody  as 
of  right,  these  are  all  the  elements  of  possession  in  the  fullest 
sense. 

“We  deal  with  the  case  before  us  only.  No  doubt  there  are 
other  cases  in  which  the  exclusive  power  of  the  so-called  bailee 
gradually  tapers  away  until  we  reach  those  in  which  the  courts 
have  held  as  a  matter  of  law  that  there  was  no  adequate  bail¬ 
ment.  So,  different  views  have  been  entertained  where  the 
owner  has  undertaken  to  constitute  himself  a  bailee  by  issuing 
a  receipt.  We  may  concede,  for  purposes  of  argument,  that  all 
the  forms  gone  through  in  this  case  might  be  emptied  of  sig¬ 
nificance  by  a  different  understanding  between  the  parties, 
which  the  form  intended  to  disguise.” 

In  a  most  comprehensive  case  the  court  used  this 
language : 

“Warehousing  on  the  premises  of  the  owner  proposing  to 
pledge  his  merchandise  is  effective  when  done  in  obedience  to 
legal  requirements;  but  when  done  only  far  enough  to  get  the 
goods  represented  by  documents  without  really  getting  them 
stored,  the  documents  are  but  scraps  of  paper.  The  term  ‘field 
warehousing’  is  not  a  talisman  to  give  dominion  by  enchantment. 
Taking  exclusiveness  of  possession  and  control  as  the  criterion 
we  find  now  and  then  a  case  where  it  may  be  said  as  a  matter 
of*law  that,  through  the  field  warehouse,  open,  exclusive,  and 
unequivocal  possession  has  passed  constructively  to  a  pledgee; 
and  then  again  in  other  cases  we  find  that  as  a  matter  of  law 
the  possession  of  the  warehouseman  ‘tapers  away’  to  nothing¬ 
ness.  Between  these  two  extremes  lies  the  aggregation  of  cases 
in  which  the  facts  are  such  that  different  men  may  with  reason 
reach  opposing  conclusions.  Cases  of  that  character,  when  tried 
by  a  jury,  must  be  allowed  to  go  under  proper  instructions  to 
the  jury,  for  their  determination  of  the  facts  in  controversy.” 

CONCLUSION 

The  law  on  field  warehousing  is  now  so  well  defined 
that  if  those  who  attempt  to  render  service  in  this  field 
will  make  an  honest  effort  to  observe  the  limitations 
laid  down  in  well-considered  cases,  and  not  attempt 


short-cuts  with  a  view  to  accommodating  prospective 
clients  or  storers,  it  should  seldom  if  ever  be  necessary 
to  submit  the  question  of  validity  of  receipts  to  a  court, 
or  the  facts  to  a  jury.  What  lender  can  afford  to  take 
a  chance  of  submitting  his  loan  collateral  to  a  jury  to 
determine  whether  the  facts  surrounding  its  creation 
give  it  legality. 

The  easiest  course  might  be  to  follow  the  suggestion 
of  a  warehouseman,  or  the  wishes  and  appeals  of  the 
banker’s  borrowing  client.  But  the  safest  course  is 
to  follow  well-established  legal  principles.  A  banker 
has  a  higher  duty  than  merely  to  loan  money.  He  too 
is  a  trustee  of  the  property  and  interests  of  others. 
His  first  duty  is  that  of  a  faithful  servant  to  his  trust, 
and  he  can  be  faithful  to  that  trust  when  he  lends 
money  on  field-warehouse  receipts  as  collateral  only 
as  he  makes  it  his  business  to  ascertain  what  actual 
methods  of  operation  prevail  at  the  warehouse  and  how 
closely  they  square  with  well-established  principles. 

The  experience  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
that  the  word  of  no  interested  party  should  be  taken 
on  this  subject.  Repeatedly  it  has  found  instances 
where  storers,  in  spite  of  representations  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  were  carrying  keys  to  the  warehouses,  had  free 
access  to  the  warehouses,  and  operated  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  just  as  freely  as  they  did  before  the  al¬ 
leged  bailor-bailee  relationship  was  undertaken.  It  has 
found  cases  where,  in  spite  of  statements  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  custodian  was  an  employee  of  the  storer,  or 
at  best  had  been  transferred  temporarily  to  the  pay 
roll  of  the  warehouseman  with  the  definite  understand¬ 
ing  that  when  the  warehouse  arrangement  was  termi¬ 
nated  his  services  with  the  warehouseman  would  cease. 
Such  facts  would  be  damaging  evidence  to  submit  to 
any  jury. 

Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  that  the  banker  must 
pay  if  he  wants  to  feel  reasonably  certain  of  the  safety 
of  his  commodity  loans  collateralized  by  field-ware¬ 
house  receipts. 

In  the  administration  of  the  United  States  Ware¬ 
house  Act,  when  the  Department  of  Agriculture  came 
to  consider  field  warehousing  it  was  found  necessary 
to  superimpose  special  regulations  upon  its  regular 
commodity  regulations  that  are  applicable  to  ware¬ 
housemen  who  operate  in  the  usual  manner  of  public 
warehousemen. 

To  assist  lending  agencies  in  reaching  a  proper  con¬ 
clusion  as  to  the  collateral  value  of  any  field  warehouse 
receipts  which  may  be  tendered  them,  the  special  regu¬ 
lations  applicable  to  field  warehousemen  are  appended 
herewith. 

(The  End) 

CALIFORNIA  SANITARY  CANNING  COMPANY,  LTD.,  has 
succeeded  the  California  Sanitary  Company,  Ltd.,  at 
Los  Angeles,  California.  The  change  is  one  of  name 
only. 

• 

HUSSA  CANNING  &  PICKLE  COMPANY  of  Bangor,  Wis¬ 
consin,  will  not  operate  this  season. 


Pi  edmont  labelcom  pany 


DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


Kyler  Labeling  Machine 

Quickly  adjusted  for  wide  range  of  can  sizes 
\  RADICALLY  NEW 

MOST  CONVENIENCES 
^  ^  FEWEST  PARTS 


Don't  Overlook 
THIS 

WINNING  MOVEy 


'It  has  everything  tvUh  half  the  parts' 


WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufacturers 
Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 

DOMESTIC  DISTRIBUTORS— A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Berlin  Chap¬ 
man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis.;  Willard  Machinery  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Duncan  Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTOR — ^The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTOR — Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


Peerless  Rotary  Exhauster 

Move  Peerless  Exhausters  into  your  plant — 
and  you’re  bound  to  win  greater  profits  and 
even  higher  reputation. 

These  Exhausters  save  coal  because  they  use 
less  steam  to  produce  correct  temperature 
and  vacuum  in  your  cans ;  save  cans  because 
springers  and  spoilage  are  eliminated;  save 
material,  because  they  do  not  jam,  slop  or 
spill ;  and  they  save  money  every  day  they’re 
in  use. 

Mail  the  coupon  below  for  full  details  of  the 
Peerless  Rotary  Exhauster,  together  with  copy 
of  General  Catalog  No.  400,  which  describes 
our  complete  line  of  equally  economical  ma¬ 
chinery  for  the  canning  of  ALL  food  products. 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


to  meet  your  trade  requirements. 


Sprague-Sells  Division 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 


FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  /  >^0-20 

(Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 

Please  send  me 

Q  Full  details  of  the  Peerless  Rotary  Exhauster. 

□  Your  complete  General  Catalog  No.  400. 


Name 
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WHAT  CAUSES  LOW  PRICES  IN 
THE  TRI-STATES 

Letters  in  Answer  To:  ^^What  Do  You  Think 


Eastern  Shore,  Md.,  May  5th,  1937. 

The  Canning  Trade, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Gentlemen : 

For  several  years  I  have  read  in  The  Canning 
Trade  criticizing  quite  severely  the  broker  who  assists 
canners  in  the  production  of  canned  goods,  editorials 
evidently  written  from  hearsay — certainly  without 
actual  knowledge. 

Just  why  these  brokers  who  serve  so  worthy  a  place 
in  the  packing  and  distribution  of  canned  goods  have 
not  replied  I  cannot  understand,  unless  they  felt  the 
letters  so  ridiculous  that  they  were  not  worthy  of  their 
consideration. 

The  letter  signed  “Traveller”  in  your  issue  of  April 
26th  could  not  have  been  written  by  a  canner.  It  must 
have  been  written  by  someone  without  knowledge,  or  if 
he  professes  to  know  what  he  is  writing  about,  he  must 
surely  be  a  competitor  because  the  letter,  if  written 
with  a  sound  knowledge  of  what  does  occur,  is  mis¬ 
leading  and  reeks  with  envy  by  reason  of  someone 
having  been  outsmarted  at  their  own  game. 

By  reason  of  these  brokers  not  defending  themselves 
I  am  taking  sufficient  time  to  testify  in  their  behalf. 

I  am  capable  of  speaking  only  for  one  broker.  Just 
how  many  are  in  this  business  I  do  not  know. 

A  number  of  years  ago  by  reason  of  necessity,  I 
acquired  the  services  of  a  broker  to  help  me  finance  my 
purchase  of  cans.  By  reason  of  this  assistance,  I  gave 
the  broker  an  exclusive  selling  contract.  Never  in  my 
experience  as  a  business  man  have  I  entered  into  a 
contract  that  proved  more  satisfactory.  It  would  have 
been  impossible  to  have  given  me  more  consideration, 
more  assistance,  or  more  cooperation  than  I  have  re¬ 
ceived.  I  can  truthfully  say  that  after  the  signing  of 
the  contract  year  in  and  year  out  I  do  not  know  from 
the  date  of  signing  that  the  contract  is  in  existence, 
other  than  the  fact  that  I  am  constantly  reminded  by 
the  special  attention  which  I  receive  that  a  paramount 
service  is  being  performed. 

In  operating  under  this  contract  I  have  made  money. 
I  have  not  only  obtained  a  living,  but  I  have  accumu¬ 
lated.  It  is  not  necessary  at  this  time,  nor  has  it  been 
necessary  for  a  number  of  years,  for  this  broker  to 
purchase  my  cans,  nevertheless,  I  prefer  to  operate 
under  the  contract  and  of  my  own  choice  I  am  still 
operating  under  this  same  contract. 

My  broker  calls  me  just  as  he  does  other  canners, 
offers  me  business  at  the  going  market  prices,  prices 
that  I  know  are  in  line  with  that  being  received  by  my 


neighbors  who  are  not  under  such  a  contract.  I  have 
never  been  pressed  to  sell,  either  to  pay  for  cans  or 
for  any  other  reason.  If  it  is  my  pleasure  to  carry 
canned  goods  I  have  never  been  told  it  was  necessary 
to  sell  canned  goods  in  order  to  pay  out  my  account. 
Never  have  I  been  requested  to  make  a  low  price  on 
either  future  or  spot  tomatoes.  I  am  given  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  naming  a  price  and  the  privilege  of  accepting 
or  declining  offers  as  made. 

My  broker  does  occasionally  buy  merchandise  in  his 
own  name.  When  doing  so,  I  am  paid  the  market 
price.  What  the  broker  does  with  the  tomatoes  does 
not  interest  me.  There  are  times  perhaps  when  he  has 
made  money  on  the  purchases ;  there  are  other  times  ^ 
when  I  know  he  has  lost.  I  much  prefer  the  broker’s 
name  as  a  buyer  rather  than  many  other  trade  names 
with  which  I  am  familiar  in  that  I  know  that  the  broker 
when  he  makes  a  purchase  accepts  the  merchandise 
without  quibbling.  If  he  wishes  to  speculate  he  is 
privileged  to  do  so.  I  know  of  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  speculate  just  as  much  so  as  any  buyer  who  pur¬ 
chases  more  than  his  actual  requirements.  My  judg¬ 
ment  tells  me  that  from  the  vast  amount  of  business 
which  my  broker  handles  as  against  the  small  amount 
of  speculation  that  he  might  do,  that  he  cannot  let  the 
speculation  interfere  with  his  brokerage  activities  or 
could  he  permit  for  good  business  reasons  to  allow 
his  speculations  to  interfere  with  the  price  of  canned 
goods,  thus  upsetting  his  brokerage  operations. 

I  cannot  understand  the  man  who  by  reason  perhaps 
of  his  own  resources  is  selfish  enough  to  feel  that  the 
fellow  who  is  not  capitalized  at  a  large  sum  has  no 
right  to  be  in  business. 

I  do  not  think  it  possible  for  anyone  to  influence 
the  market  over  any  long  period  of  time,  unless  the 
influence  is  directed  toward  the  natural  course  of  the 
market.  If  the  market  is  subject  to  a  decline,  it  may 
be  hastened  a  day,  but  unless  that  decline  is  sound,  an 
advance  is  bound  to  occur.  An  advance  in  the  market 
cannot  occur  without  buying  orders.  Changes  in  the 
canned  goods  market  occur  by  reason  of  a  meeting  of 
minds  between  the  buyer  and  the  seller.  If  the  market 
on  tomatoes  is  70  cents  per  dozen  and  trading  is  not 
brisk  enough  to  take  the  offerings  from  the  market,  the 
natural  thing  to  occur  is  to  decline  the  market  to  the 
point  where  the  buyer  is  tempted  and  a  sufficient  de¬ 
mand  created  to  remove  the  surplus  offerings. 

The  “Traveller”  in  writing  makes  capital  of  the  fact 
that  the  tomato  market  no  longer  advances  or  declines 
on  basis  of  21/2  cents  per  dozen.  This  is  not  brought 
about  by  the  advent  of  the  “Chiseling  Broker.”  It 
was  brought  about  by  the  advent  of  the  truck  in  the 
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Rugged  construction 
enables  Indiana  Pulpers 

to  produce  to  their  tremendous  potential  capa¬ 
cities  without  a  murmur  and  with  less  power 
consumption. 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  co. 


Indiana  Finishers  match  In-  Mt 
I  r  diana  Pulpers  in  capacity,  deli- 

Mh  I  vering  the  finest  quality  of  smooth,  velvety  product. 

I  «  "TTI  Long  life  and  low  maintenance  completely  demon- 

J  strated  features  of  Indiana  superiority. 

Indiana  Juice  Extractors  produce  the  highest 
quality  juice,  have  the  greatest  capacity  and 
operate  with  lowest  labor  overhead.  Press  juice 
from  tomatoes  without  aeration,  fully  protecting 

vitamin  values,  with  fine  flavor,  color  and  consist-  ^  1 


Complete  Equipment  for  the  Tomato  Products  Plant. 
Advise  requirements.  Complete  catalog  on  request. 


When  the  Peak  Period  of  the 
Season  Arrives  You’ii  Want 

EQUIPMENT  THAT  DELIVERS 


When  the  unloading  platforms  remain  piled  high  with 
tomatoes  from  a  never-ending  line  of  heavily  loaded  trucks, 
the  problem  of  production  is  not  solved  by  theoretical  capa¬ 
cities  but  by  w-hat  equipment  actually  delivers — how  con¬ 
stant  as  well  as  how  much — how  dependable  as  well  as  how 
fast.  Langsenkamp  Equipment  is  a  bulwark  of  security  for 
those  trying  days  and  nights. 


With  com¬ 
plete  motor 
assembly  if 
desired. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 

Eastern  Shore  Representative:  A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC.,  Baltimore.  Western 
Representative:  JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.,  Seattle,  Wash.  Pacific  Coast 
Representative:  KING  ENGINEERING  &  SALES  CO.,  San  Francisco.  Texas 
Representative:  A.  H.  VAYO,  Harlingen,  Texas,  Canadian  Representative: 
DON  CHISHOLM,  Niagara  Falls,  Canada. 


No  time  is  lost  in 


changing  screens  or 
in  cleaning  Indiana 
Pulpers  and  Finish¬ 
ers.  Every  part 
easily  and  instantly 
reached  for  thor¬ 


ough  cleaning.  Ah' 
solutely  sanitary. 


are  in  the  smaller  sizes  of  peas. 

A  Hydro  Geared  Grader 


will  place  every  pea  in  its  proper  size 
and  at  the  same  time  give  you  better 
quality  in  the  can.  Write  us  and  we 
will  be  glad  to  have  a  representative  call. 


THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO. 

“TAc  Original  Grader  House'''' 

BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


.^Artistic 

UBEIS 


Plain. 

Varnished, 

Embossed. 

THE  _ 

Simpson  &D0ELLER 

I 

CO. 

BAl-TIMORE,MD. 
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matter  of  transportation.  Before  the  truck  came  into 
such  general  use,  canners  who  were  located  away  from 
railroad  sidings  and  who  figured  that  it  cost  2  cents 
per  case  to  haul  their  merchandise  to  the  railroad, 
attracted  business  to  themselves  by  agreeing  to  accept 
business  1  cent  per  dozen  under  the  generally  quoted 
market,  provided  shipment  would  move  by  truck,  thus 
obtaining  an  order  and  saving  them  the  necessity  of 
hauling.  There  is  no  particular  objection  as  to  the 
market  movements  as  an  advance  or  a  decline  works 
both  ways.  If  the  market  advances  1  cent  per  dozen 
instead  of  21/2  cents  per  dozen,  the  same  things  occur 
when  it  declines.  In  the  end  the  canners  should  be 
left  in  exactly  the  same  position;  although  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  the  canner  is  better  off  by  reason 
of  this  as  I  have  noticed  that  advances  are  made  in 
larger  figures,  while  declines  usually  occur  in  cents 
and  fractions  of  a  cent. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  principal  reason  for  the  low 
selling  price  in  the  Tri-State  area  is  based  on  the 
quality  produced  (caused  largely  by  open  market  raw 
stock),  whether  we  wish  to  admit  it  or  not,  and  the 
fact  that  we  produce  more  canned  goods,  and  especially 
canned  tomatoes,  than  can  be  consumed  in  the  area 
that  is  best  served  by  our  section,  thus  making  it 
necessary  that  we  feel  out  in  the  other  fellow’s  market 
on  the  matter  of  prices  in  order  to  induce  business  that 
does  not  rightfully  belong  to  us  by  reason  of  our 
geographical  location.  It  may  be  wise  for  us  to  take 
inventory  of  ourselves  in  order  to  find  the  reason  for 
the  low  selling  prices  rather  than  to  take  the  easy 
way  of  alibing  by  placing  the  responsibility  on  some¬ 
one  else  where  it  does  not  belong. 

My  broker  is  a  help  to  the  canning  industry  in  this 
section.  He  attracts  business  from  a  wide  area,  gives 
the  highest  type  of  service,  takes  care  of  me  in  my 
difficulties,  settles  my  complaints  if  any  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  loss  and  annoyance,  and  above  all  finances  my 
can  and  case  bill  which  represents  almost  50  per  cent 
of  my  cost  and  never  asks  me  to  pay  the  bill,  therefore, 
relieves  me  of  my  financial  worries,  and  makes  it  un¬ 
necessary  for  me  to  depress  the  market.  Four  canners 
operating  under  the  same  contract,  and  with  whom  I 
have  talked  in  the  past  week,  have  confirmed  by  opinion 
of  my  broker.  I  did  not  think  I  was  receiving  any 
preference  in  the  matter  of  treatment,  but  to  make 
sure  I  checked. 

Very  truly  yours, 

“I  TRAVEL  NOT”. 

P.  S.  I  have  been  informed  that  there  is  very  little, 
if  any,  financing  in  the  Roanoke  section  where  low 
prices  prevail. 

IN  REBUTTAL 

Ind.,  May  5,  1937. 

The  Canning  Trade, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Gentlemen : 

Can’t  help  but  make  reply  to  the  letter  of  a  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  canner  and  appearing  as  first  on  the  list  in  the 
May  3rd  issue  of  The  Canning  Trade.  In  the  first 
part  of  that  letter  he  says  it  is  claimed  the  Tri-States 


sell  below  the  bottom  of  the  market.  In  the  last  part 
of  that  letter  he  says  it  is  suggested  they  sell  below 
the  bottom  of  the  market  and  of  course  every  one 
knows  it  was  never  claimed  or  suggested  these  Eastern 
canners  sell  below  the  bottom  of  the  market.  It  was 
STATED  they  sell  below  the  bottom  of  the  market. 
They’re  still  doing  that  very  thing.  I  was  in  the  office 
of  a  broker  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  yesterday.  May  4th, 
and  saw  an  incoming  telegram  confirming  5,000  cases 
No.  2  future  tomatoes  at  65  cents  per  dozen.  I  am  not 
claiming  nor  suggesting  this,  I  AM  STATING  IT.  We 
in  this  section  are  refusing  to  quote  even  at  75  cents 
for  futures.  I  personally  am  quoting  80  cents  for  No. 

2  future  tomatoes.  If  they  are  not  selling  right  now, 
below  the  bottom  of  the  market,  then  will  someone 
please  tell  me  what  the  hell  is  wrong  with  my  way  of 
reasoning. 

This  writer  goes  on  at  length  praising  the  efforts 
of  the  N.  C.  A.  and  the  American  Institute  of  Food 
Distribution.  His  praise  of  them  is  justified  and  is  all 
that  he  says  it  is,  but  he  offers  no  explanation  of  the 
fact  the  NINCOMPOOPS  fail  to  use  it  or  benefit  by 
it.  To  term  them  boobs  as  he  says  they  are  termed  is 
to  insult  all  self-respecting  boobs. 

I  have  never  seen  anything,  figures,  facts,  or  infor¬ 
mation  published  by  either  of  these,  that  was  not  also 
published  in  The  Canning  Trade;  and  in  addition  to 
giving  all  the  information  these  others  give.  The 
Canning  Trade  goes  a  lot  farther.  It  digests  these 
figures  for  the  canners  and  makes  suggestions  to  them 
that  at  every  point  is  wise,  sensible,  easily  understood 
and  above  all  else  profitable,  if  used.  Now,  Mr.  Judge, 
why  do  you  suppose  the  writer  from  Pennsylvania  has 
failed  to  see  this?  Is  it  because  he  does  not  subscribe 
to  The  Canning  Trade,  or  does  he  fail  to  see  the  com¬ 
mendable  work  you  are  doing  for  the  same  reason  he 
fails  to  see  the  destruction  his  friends,  as  he  calls  them, 
are  doing,  or  possibly  it  may  just  be  the  air  in 
Pennsylvania. 

He  further  says  he  thinks  all  will  agree  that  the 
quality  of  the  eastern  canned  foods  are  equal  to  that 
of  the  central  west.  Certainly  that  is  correct,  but  why 
bring  that  up?  The  thing  of  interest  is  why  don’t 
they  get  equal  prices  with  the  central  west?  As  long 
as  I  have  read  your  journal  you  have  been  preaching 
to  them  they  should  get  the  same  prices  we  get.  We 
out  this  way  wonder  why  they  fail  to  get  the  price  we 
get.  We  are  forever  praying  to  God  that  they  will  get 
equal  prices  with  us.  You  and  The  Canning  Trade 
have  been  more  than  generous  with  your  time,  labor 
and  space  trying  to  get  them  an  equal  price  with  us. 
Right  now  there  are  some  of  us  who  are  doing  all  we 
possibly  can  to  help  them  get  our  prices,  and  this  is 
the  abuse  of  his  friends  that  he  objects  to,  and  is  not 
going  to  stand  for  it  if  he  can  help  it ! 

Mr.  Judge,  I  want  to  go  on  record  right  now  as  say¬ 
ing  that  either  YOU,  or  MYSELF,  or  this  PENNSYL¬ 
VANIA  CANNER,  is  NUTS.  There  is  no  compromise, 
one  of  us  is  NUTS  and  double-breasted  TWIN  NUTS. 
I  am  going  to  leave  it  up  to  the  readers  to  form  their 
own  opinion  as  to  which  one  of  us  is  nuts.  I  don’t  know 
which  of  us  is  nuts,  but  one  of  us  is  NUTS. 

“INDIANA  CANNER.” 
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Investigate  This  New  CRCO 

EXHAUST  BOX 


Fast-Economical-Enduring 


A  new  and  improved  exhaust  box  which  handles  all  standard 
size  and  shape  cans  .  .  .  establishing  a  new  maximum  capacity 
per  square  foot  of  floor  space. 

A 11 -steel  welded  construction  .  .  .  rust-resisting  carrier  .  .  .  each 
run  separately  driven  and  with  separate  take-up  .  .  .  solid  bot¬ 
tom  with  easily  accessible  clean-out  .  .  .  removable  lids  set  in 
water  seals  ...  all  gears  enclosed  and  running  in  oil  .  .  .  carrier 
chains  of  new  type  supported  on  sheaves  to  reduce  frictional 
load  and  wear  on  carrier.  Has  no  transfer  discs  or  other 
points  where  cans  may  be  turned  over  .  .  .  eliminates  marking 
of  cans  by  contacting  guides.  Can  be  supplied  as  live  steam 
or  water  exhauster. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  economical  exhauster  on  the  market 
today  .  .  .  fool-proof  .  .  .  almost  wear-proof  .  .  .  and  a  re¬ 
markably  low  steam  consumption. 

Send  for  Bulletion  EX-1 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  CO.,  INC.,  Niagara  falls,  n.  y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Inc.  Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Inc.  Jas.  Q.  Leavitt  &  Co.  Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Inc.  Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Inc. 

Seattle,  Wash.  Colnmbas,  Wis.  Ogden,  Utah  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Niagara  Falls,  Canada 

Acme  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Springfield,  Mo.  Baltimore,  Md. 


. .  JJivmon  of  the  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY,  Inc 

'Packen  of  Phillips  Delicious  Qualilif  Canned  ffooJs 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAIND,  C.S.A. 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


EFFORTS  TO  ORGANIZE  a  California  Canning  Apricot 
Association  to  sell  the  crops  of  members  during  the 
next  fifteen  years  have  been  abandoned,  owing  to  the 
indifference  of  growers.  However,  plans  will  go  for¬ 
ward  for  a  program  of  organized  sales  promotion. 

• 

THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  SENATE  has  passed  and  sent  to 
the  Assembly  the  Wagner  Bill,  which  adds  a  new  sec¬ 
tion,  173-A,  to  the  State  Labor  Law,  limiting  the  hours 
of  female  help  over  18  in  sauer  kraut  canneries  to  10 
hours  a  day,  6  days  a  week,  or  60  hours  a  week,  from 
September  1st  to  December  1st. 

• 

A  MEETING  of  the  Preserve,  Maraschino  Cherry  and 
Glace  Fruit  Section  of  the  Canners  League  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  was  held  at  the  Commercial  Club,  San  Francisco, 
May  6th,  to  meet  Daniel  R.  Forbes,  Counsel  for  the 
National  Preservers  Association.  Mr.  Forbes  outlined 
the  work  of  the  national  organization  and  went  over 
some  of  the  problems  with  which  the  industry  is  faced. 

• 

THE  BILL  OF  COMPLAINT  filed  by  Carolene  Products 
Company,  distributors  of  filled  milk,  against  the 
Evaporated  Milk  Association  was  dismissed  by  Judge 
William  H.  Holly  of  the  Federal  District  Court  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  after  a  hearing  on  April  13th.  The  bill  charged 
the  Evaporated  Milk  Association  and  its  officers  with 
conspiracy  to  restrain  the  shipping  of  filled  milk  in 
interstate  commerce.  The  Federal  Anti-Filled  Milk 
Act  declares  filled  milk  to  be  an  adulterated  article  of 
food  injurious  to  the  public  health  and  prohibits  its 
shipment  in  interstate  commerce.  Twenty-five  states 
have  passed  laws  prohibiting  the  sale  of  filled  milk. 


PRESTON  MCKINNEY,  Vice-President  and  Secretary  of 
the  Canners  League  of  California,  is  making  an 
Eastern  trip  to  attend  the  board  meeting  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Canners  Association  and  several  committee 
meetings  of  this  organization.  During  his  absence 
plans  are  going  ahead  for  moving  the  headquarters  of 
the  organization  from  215  Market  Street,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  to  64  Pine  Street,  where  larger  quarters  have 
been  made  available. 

• 

AT  A  RECENT  MEETING  of  the  Waseca  Canning  Com¬ 
pany,  Waseca,  Minnesota,  C.  P.  Sommerstad  was 
elected  President ;  Herman  Mittelsteadt,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent;  A.  F.  Wentworth,  Secretary,  and  D.  E.  Bowe, 
Treasurer. 


A.  P.  CHRISTENSEN  has  been  added  to  the  staff  of  the 
Canners  League  of  California  in  charge  of  cost  ac¬ 
counting.  Monthly  meetings  of  the  cost  accountants 
of  members  are  being  held. 

• 

BEECHNUT  PACKING  COMPANY,  Rochester,  New  York, 
has  acquired  a  32-acre  site  at  Webster,  New  York,  for 
which  tentative  plans  call  for  the  construction  of  a 
tomato  products  canning  plant  of  approximately  24,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space. 

IRVING  H.  GRANICHER  of  the  sales  division  of  the 
California  Packing  Corporation,  has  returned  from  a 
trip  to  New  Orleans  where  he  attended  the  wholesale 
grocers  convention. 

INDIANA  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION  will  hold  a  techni¬ 
cians’  school  for  instructions  in  the  Howard  mold 
count  method  for  tomato  products  and  also  for  the 
identification  of  foreign  material  in  tomato  products 
in  the  Horticulture  Building  at  Purdue  University, 
Lafayette,  Indiana,  beginning  Monday,  June  7th,  1937, 
and  continuing  through  Friday,  June  25th,  1937. 
Registration  will  be  at  10 :30  A.  M.  on  each  of  the  three 
Monday  mornings.  There  will  be  no  charge  for  tuition. 
These  special  courses  of  instruction  are  made  possible 
this  year  through  cooperation  with  the  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Canners  Association.  Instruction  will  be  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  H.  R.  Smith,  of  the  Washington 
Research  Laboratory  of  the  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The  first  week  of  the  school 
will  be  devoted  to  students  who  have  had  little  or  no 
training  in  the  Howard  mold  count  method.  The 
second  week  will  be  devoted  to  those  who  have  had 
previous  experience,  and  the  third  week  will  be  spent 
almost  entirely  on  the  identification  of  foreign  material 
in  tomato  products. 

MORITZ  FEIBUSCH,  head  of  the  canned  foods  export¬ 
ing  firm  of  M.  Feibusch  &  Company,  San  Francisco, 
California,  was  one  of  the  victims  of  the  Hindenburg 
disaster  at  Lakehurst,  New  Jersey.  He  left  California 
last  January  and  had  completed  a  business  stay  in 
London  before  going  on  to  Germany  to  embark  on  the 
airship  for  the  return  trip  home.  A  native  of  Ger¬ 
many,  57  years  of  age,  he  came  to  San  Francisco  37 
years  ago.  He  is  survived  by  two  brothers  and  an 
adopted  son. 


OREGON  CANNERS,  INC.,  is  the  changed  name  by  which 
the  Western  Oregon  Sales  Corporation,  Salem,  Oregon, 
will  be  known  in  the  future. 
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VISALIA  CANNING  COMPANY,  Visalia,  California,  has 
arranged  to  make  additions  to  its  plant  before  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  canning  season. 

THE  PLANT  OF  APTE  BROTHERS  CANNING  COMPANY,  at 
Woodside,  Delaware,  destroyed  by  fire  April  26th,  will 
be  immediately  replaced  with  a  modern  cannery, 
equipped  with  the  latest  machinery. 

• 

TONI  PARisi,  of  Fresno,  has  arranged  to  erect  a  plant 
at  Woodlake,  California,  for  the  manufacture  of  olive 
oil  and  olive  products. 

• 

RICHARD  STRINGHAM,  for  many  years  manager  of  the 
Woods  Cross  Canning  Company,  Woods  Cross,  Utah, 
died  recently  at  his  home  at  Bountiful,  Utah,  at  the  age 
of  66  years.  Mr.  Stringham  had  been  active  in  busi¬ 
ness,  civic  and  religious  affairs,  was  formerly  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Utah  Canners  Association,  Mayor  of  his 
town,  a  State  Senator,  Chairman  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  and  a  Bishop  of  the  Mormon  Church. 

• 

u-BAN-0  CANNING  COMPANY,  INC.,  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  at  San  Diego,  California,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $100,000,  by  Urban  and  Anna  Urbany. 

• 

FINER  FOODS  PACKING  CORPORATION  has  been  organ¬ 
ized  at  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  by  John  H.  Foulkes, 
Albert  F.  Kivis,  and  C.  H.  Farrar,  to  pack  canned 
foods. 


B.  H.  BODY  COMPANY,  canners  of  Oakland,  California, 
has  announced  the  addition  of  George  E.  Ticoulet  and 
E.  M.  Hazlett  to  its  staff,  with  duties  in  the  sales 
division. 

• 

REVISION  OF  TARIFF  HANDBOOK  ON  CANNED 
FOODS  IN  EUROPE 

HEN  there  was  published,  in  1929,  the  Hand¬ 
book  of  Foreign  Tariffs  and  Import  Regulations 
on  Agricultural  Products  Part  II,  Canned 
Foods  in  Europe,  Trade  Promotion  Series,  No.  85,  it 
was  stated  that  as  need  or  interest  warranted,  revisions 
would  be  issued. 

The  many  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  im¬ 
port  duties,  food  laws,  and  other  trade  regulations  since 
the  publication  of  the  original  handbook  have  led  to 
the  publication  of  this  revising  supplement  for  your 
convenient  use. 

This  circular  presents  a  fresh,  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  current  tariff  treatment  of  canned  foods  in 
European  countries  originally  covered,  plus  some  in¬ 
dication  of  any  changed  situations,  since  1929,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  related  conditions  of  admission,  such  as  quota 
restrictions,  pure  food  and  labeling  requirements,  ex¬ 
port  documentation,  customs  valuations,  etc. 

Copies  of  the  revising  supplement  may  be  purchased 
directly  from  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  or  through  any  of  its  offices. 

Mimeographed,  41  pages,  10  cents. 


Of  all  of  the  mechanical  equipment  used  in  a  pea  cannery 
none  is  as  important  as  the  pea  hulling  equipment.  The 
equipment  that  saves  peas,  reduces  breakage  and  permits  the 
satisfactory  hulling  of  peas,  when  in  such  a  state  of  maturity 
as  to  produce  quality  canned  peas,  is  of  utmost  importance. 
For  this  reason,  Hamachek  Ideal  Green  Pea  Hulling  Machin¬ 
ery  is  playing  a  very  important  part  in  the  production  of 
canned  Peas. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

M  ii  n  II  f  a  c  t  u  rt*  r  s  of  V  trier  s ,  V  tner  Feeders,  Fnsiloge  Distributors  and  Cham  Ad  justers 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


LABOR  DEVELOPMENTS 

ITH  wholesale  grocers  in  several  sections  of  Wisconsin 
recognizing  unions  of  warehousemen  and  truckmen,  and 
adopting  uniform  wage  scales  and  more  favorable  working  hour 
arrangements  for  employees,  the  infiltration  of  organized  labor 
into  the  grocery  distributing  trade  is  getting  under  way. 
Further  developments  along  these  lines  in  the  wholesale  grocery 
field  are  looked  for  shortly. 

Independent  retail  grocers,  anticipating  labor  difficulties  in 
their  division  of  the  trade,  are  anticipating  such  contingencies 
by  modifying  working  hours  for  their  employees,  although  no 
general  move  toward  adoption  of  uniform  wage  levels  is  dis¬ 
cernible  as  yet.  Retailers  in  many  parts  •of  the  East  are  cur¬ 
rently  making  effective  arrangements  for  a  half-holiday  for 
their  workers,  either  on  Wednesday  or  Thursday  of  each  week. 
It  is  expected,  however,  that  these  concessions  will  not  prove 
sufficient,  and  that  a  general  realignment  of  store  working  hours, 
with  a  shorter  span  of  operation  daily  for  the  remainder  of  the 
week,  will  ultimately  be  adopted. 

In  the  corporate  chain  field,  further  efforts  to  liberalize  work¬ 
ing  conditions  are  in  progress.  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea 
Company  is  shortening  its  store  hours,  and  in  some  sections  is 
closing  all  stores  at  8  P.  M.  on  Saturday  nights,  instead  of  the 
former  closing  hour  of  9  to  10.  In  addition,  the  corporate  units 
are  falling  into  line  in  the  matter  of  a  mid-week  half-holiday  for 
their  employees,  and  are  shortening  store  hours  for  other  days 
of  the  week,  with  6  P.  M.  generally  favored  as  the  closing  hour 
on  week  days. 

U.  S.  W.  C.  A.  CONVENTION 

The  deliberations  of  the  United  States  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association  at  its  convention  in  New  Orleans,  May  4-6,  were 
summed  up  in  the  adoption  of  resolutions  favoring  enactment 
of  the  Tydings-Miller  resale  price  maintenance  contracts  bill; 
endorsement  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  and  demand  for  en¬ 
forcement  of  this  measure'  in  its  present  form  without  weaken¬ 
ing  amendments  or  supplanting  legislation;  approving  in  prin¬ 
ciple  legislation  for  the  descriptive  labeling  of  canned  foods,  and 
opposing  “any  legislation  for  the  requirement  of  so-called  A,  B, 
C  grade  labeling  or  other  symbolic  grade  labeling’’;  opposing 
the  limited  sale  of  household  remedies;  approval  in  principle  of 
“state  legislation  soundly  designed  for  the  suppression  of  the 
loss-leader  evil  in  competitive  merchandising’’;  and  expressing 
decided  and  unqualified  opposition  “to  the  subsidizing  of  .sales¬ 
men  of  food  and  grocery  distributors  by  persons  other  than 
their  employers,”  and  likewise  opposing  fi’ee  deals  and  other 
competitive  devices  involving  the  distribution  of  food  and 
grocery  products,  or  other  practices  in  connection  therewith 
other  than  on  the  basis  of  purchase  and  sale  at  a  fair  market 
value  of  the  articles,  commodities,  or  services  involved.” 

MILLER-TYDINGS  BILL — In  a  rather  lengthy  and  com¬ 
prehensive  resolution  on  the  Miller-Tydings  bill,  the  Association 
went  on  record  as  follows: 

“Whereas,  proposed  legislation  known  as  the  Tydings-Miller 
Bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  at  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
ha  3  been  favorably  reported  by  the  Judiciary  Committees  of 
both  the  House  and  Senate  of  this  session  of  Congress,  and 
now  awaits  the  further  deliberations  of  that  body,  and 

“Whereas,  legislation  embodying  substantially  the  same 
principles  has  been  enacted  by  the  legislatures  of  39  states,  in¬ 


dicating  its  corresponding  support  by  a  great  majority  of  the 
nation’s  body  politic,  and 

“Whereas,  this  Convention  and  the  trade  and  commercial 
interests  which  it  represents,  view  this  legislation  as  a  measure 
of  great  beneficial  importance  to  the  producer,  manufacturer, 
distributor,  and  the  consumer, 

“Now,  therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  we,  the  members  of  the 
United  States  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  in  convention 
assembled  do  hereby  strongly  and  unqualifiedly  endorse  the 
above  legislation  for  enactment  into  law,  and  do  respectfully 
petition  and  invoke  the  good  offices  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  House  and  Senate  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  that  end. 

“And  as  reasons  therefore  we  respectfully  submit  the 
following: 

“The  Tydings-Miller  bill  proposed  only  to  extend  the  privilege 
of  resale  price  agreement  to  trade  marked  and  trade  named 
goods  sold  in  interstate  commerce  in  states  where  such  privilege 
is  otherwise  accorded  and  protected  under  state  law. 

“2.  Such  privilege  is  of  great  importance  to  protect  the 
manufacturer  and  seller  of  such  goods  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  benefits  and  value  of  his  trade  name,  which  in  turn  is  of 
vital  importance  as  an  inducement  to  the  development  of  that 
superiority  of  grade  and  quality  with  which  producers,  manu¬ 
facturers  and  distributors  are  proud  to  have  their  names 
identified. 

“3.  That  such  development  of  quality  is  of  great  benefit  to 
the  consumer,  and  one  of  which,  in  the  absence  of  such  protec¬ 
tion,  the  consumer  is  accordingly  deprived. 

“4.  That  in  the  absence  of  such  protection,  goods  which  have 
become  so  identified  for  superiority  and  quality  are  commonly 
exploited  by  a  few  of  those  distributors  of  outstanding  power 
and  size  who  offer  the  same  at  prices  below  cost  for  the  purpose 
of  attracting  trade  and  facilitating  the  sale  of  inferior  com¬ 
modities  at  higher  prices  and  enhanced  profits. 

“5.  That  such  practice,  commonly  known  as  the  loss-leader 
practice,  is  economically  wasteful  and  unproductive,  is  deceptive 
to  the  purchasing  public,  and  demoralizing  to  those  producers 
and  manufacturers  who  are  intent  upon  supplying  the  consumer 
with  goods  of  better  quality  at  the  lowest  cost  consistent  with 
sound,  stable,  and  enduring  production  and  distribution. 

“6.  That  for  the  above  reasons  the  Tydings-Miller  Bill  is 
opposed  by  large  corporate  distributive  interests,  who  profit 
from  the  suppression  of  the  sound  trade  practices  which  it  would 
accord  and  who  falsely  represent  it  as  a  menace  to  consumer 
prices. 

“7.  That  the  Tydings-Miller  Bill  lays  no  restraints  or  impedi¬ 
ments  upon  free  competition;  that  in  enabling  the  manufacturer 
and  producer  to  contract  for  the  protection  of  their  trade  name, 
it  affords  protection  only  to  those  prices  which  represent 
superior  quality,  and  only  to  the  extent  that  they  do  so,  and  to 
the  extent  that  they  are  necessary  to  insure  to  the  consumer  a 
stable  and  enduring  supply  of  goods  of  such  quality. 

“8.  That  the  Tydings-Miller  Bill  offers  no  exemption  from 
those  provisions  of  anti-trust  law  which  restrain  competitors 
from  agreeing  upon  or  with  respect  to  prices,  or  which  other¬ 
wise  tend  to  suppress  monopolistic  practices. 

“Wherefore,  it  is  respectfully  submitted  that  the  Tydings- 
Miller  Bill,  now  pending  in  Congress,  should  be  enacted  into 
law.” 
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TOMATO  and  JUICE  MACHINERY 


COMBINATION  CRUSHER  AND  PUMP 


This  combination  oF  Chopper  or  Crusher 
and  Pump  has  proven  very  successful  on 
Tomatoes,  Apples,  and  like  foods.  It  is 
built  entirely  of  Stainless  Steel  where  food 
comes  in  contact  with  the  metal.  Built 
either  combination  as  shown,  or  separ* 
ately;  belt  or  motor  driven. 


SYRUPER,  FILLER  AND  BRINER 

Built  in  7,  10,  1  5  and  20  valve  sizes  for 
fillins  Juices,  Pulp,  Syruping,  Brinins.  etc., 
for  any  size  can  or  combination  of  sizes. 
Either  all  strainless  steel  or  bronze  parts  com* 
ins  in  contact  with  the  food.  Sanitary,  hish 
speed,  either  beltdriven  or  direct  connected 
to  closing  machine.  Exceptionally  simple  to 
clean  and  adjust  for  Fill  or  change  can  sizes. 


CONTINUOUS  TUBULAR  HEATER 
Stainless  Steel  or  Nickel.  Tubular  Heaters 
are  AUTOMATICALLY  controlled,  the 
food  cannot  burn  on  these  heaters,  ends  are 
removable  for  cleaning.  CONTINUOUS 
and  AUTOMATIC  forany  capacity  desired. 


CANNING  MACHINERY 

Single  Unit  or  Jt  Complete  Canning  Plant 
BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.  BERLIN,  WIS. 

Nonhtvest  A^nts:  DUNCAN  EOUIPMENT  and  SUPPLY  CO.,  3150  Elliott  Ave.,  SEAHLE,  WASHINGTON 


HAPMAN 


Golden  Cross  Corn 

Hybrid  Corn  -  White  Varieties 

its  Quality  Tonnage  that  Counts 

PEAS,  BEANS,  CORN,  TOMATO 

Other  seeds  for  the  Canner 

LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 


MmE 

^  Controlling  Crop  Pests 

AGIClOE  LABORATORIES 

108  N.  Water  Street  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


gCOTT  yiNED 


CANNING  MACHINERY 

SCOTT  IMPROVED  VINERS-'VINER  FEEDERS 

Founders  of 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT 


THE  SCOTT  VINER  CO.  COLUMBUS, □ 


FOUR  TYPES 


FOUR  PRICES 


H  Field  Hamper 
20  quarts 


Tomato  Field  Baskets 

Progressive  canners  everywhere  use  f  baskets  instead  of 
old  fashion  field  crates  because  they  save  time,  labor,  space 
and  money.  Tomatoes  keep  longer  in  Baskets  because  of 
thorough  ventilation.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  the  United  States. 

Write  us  for  prices 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  wUl  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept, 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


FOR  SALE  —  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Labelers;  Fillers;  Filters  and  Filter 
Presses;  Tanks;  Pumps;  Mixers;  Hydraulic  Presses, 
etc.  Send  for  complete  bulletin.  What  have  you  for 
sale?  We  buy  for  cash.  Consolidated  Products  Co., 
Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 12  No.  5  Sprague  Corn  Cutters;  3 
Morral  Corn  Cutters;  6  Peerless  Corn  Huskers;  2 
Ayars  Cream  Style  Corn  Shakers ;  2  Cream  Style  Corn 
Fillers;  1  Steel  Cooling  Tank;  1  Sprague-Sells  double 
batch  Corn  Mixer;  1  No.  8  Silker;  driving  head  and 
tails  for  conveyors.  Address  Box  A-2203,  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Townsend  No,  3  Bean  Cutter,  with 
automatic  feed.  Address  Box  A-2223  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Round  Peerless  Exhaust  Box  Style 
A,  No.  2  cans.  Model  No.  7,  excellent  condition;  1  Cut 
Corn  Washer  7  ft,  long  30-inch  drum  screen.  Wm. 
Silver  &  Co,,  Aberdeen,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — 1  A-B  500  No.  10  Can  Cooker  with 
Cooler  attached;  2  Doig  Nailing  Machines;  32  pairs 
Coons  Apple  Peelers ;  15  Coons  Apple  Slicers ;  1  Ermold 
Gallon  Labeler ;  1  Crown  Capper ;  7,500  No.  10  Cooling 
Trays;  1  Knapp  Labeler  for  No.  II/2  and  No.  21/4  cans; 
2  Cameron  Horizontal  Steam  Boiler  Pumps ;  3  Powers 
Automatic  Regulators  for  240  Degrees ;  3  Peters 
No.  4  Steam  Oil  Separators;  1  Warren  Webster  Steam 
Oil  Separator ;  3  Palmer  Apple  Graters ;  1  Keefer  Visco 
Filling  Machine  for  butters,  jams  and  jellies;  1  Van 
Atta  three-plunger  hydraulic  Pump  for  18-inch  press; 

2  Continuous  Evaporators  for  concentrating  cider;  2 
Monitor,  Style  No.  10,  42  can  Fillers  for  Apples,  Beets 
and  Stringbeans ;  1  Bean  Filler  for  No.  2  cans ;  1  Bean 
Shaker  Washer  for  washing  stringbeans  after  blanch¬ 
ing  ;  1  Papect  Hammermill  complete  with  screen ;  1  No. 
36  Multigraph  Printer  complete  with  motor ;  60  Model 
A,  3  figure  size.  Counters  of  Durant  Manufacturing  Co. 
make ;  1  Van  Atta  3  plunger  Hydraulic  Press  Head ;  1 
Townsend  Bean  Cutter ;  30  Crates  with  stands  and  lids ; 

3  Retorts.  Good  equipment  at  attractive  price  for 
quick  sale.  The  C.  H.  Musselman  Co.,  Biglerville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  —  1  Peerless  Single  Husker ;  5  Tuc 
Huskers ;  5  Sprague  Corn  Cutters,  No.  5 ;  1  Cuykendall 
Mixer;  1  Sprague  No.  7  Corn  Silker;  lot  Iff  inch 
shafting.  Pulleys,  Bushings,  Collars,  etc.  All  machin¬ 
ery  in  good  condition.  Roxanna  Canning  Co.,  Waynes- 
ville,  Ohio, 


FOR  SALE — Reasonable,  Anderson  No.  2  Dicer,  re¬ 
built  and  put  in  first  class  condition  by  manufacturer. 
For  details  write:  J.  P.  Anderson  &  Co.,  9th  and 
Thompson  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  —  4  -  40"  x  72"  Retorts.  Address  Box 
A-2219  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Motor  Truck  Scales.  Bargains.  All 
capacities.  New  and  used.  Guaranteed  accuracy  and 
durability.  Shipped  on  30-day  free  trial.  Salesmen 
wanted.  Bonded  Scale  Co.,  Dept.  CT,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — One  complete  DC  outfit  consisting  of 
1-75  H.P.  Steam  Engine;  1-192  Amp.  Generator; 

1  -  12  H.P.  Motor;  1  -  10  H.P.  Motor;  1  -  6  H.P.  Motor; 
1-5  H.P.  Motor ;  1-50  H.P.  Motor ;  complete  with 
starters,  switches,  panels,  etc.  1-12  H.P.  Steam  En¬ 
gine;  3  Morral  Corn  Cutters;  1  Sprague  Blancher; 

2  -  40  X  65  Retorts ;  1  Sprague  Pea  Washer  arranged 
for  Whole  Grain  Corn.  Crampton  Canneries,  Inc., 
Celina,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Retorts,  modern,  round,  inside  measure¬ 
ments  66  inches  deep,  32  inches  in  diameter,  perfect 
condition,  $50.00  each  f.  o.  b.  Monmouth,  Maine ;  Myers 
Pump  No.  913  M,  perfect  condition,  inlet  and  discharge 
IV2  inches,  belt  driven.  Heart  of  Maine  Packing  Co., 
8  Prescott  St.,  Lewiston,  Me. 


FOR  SALE — We  offer  the  following  practically  new 
canning  equipment:  1  Robins-Beckett  Double  Can 
Cleaner;  1  Ayars  Corn  Shaker;  2  Style  Y  Washers; 

1  No.  7  Peerless  Exhauster;  1  No.  4  Peerless  Ex¬ 
hauster;  1  Incline  Tomato  Scalder;  1  Plunger  Liquid 
Filler;  2  Syrupers;  1  Urschel  Bean  Cutter;  2  Labelers; 

2  Townsend  Bean  Cutters ;  1  M.  &  S.  Corn  Silker ;  2  No. 
5  Corn  Cutters;  2  Shaker  Washers.  The  above  ma¬ 
terial  offered  in  practically  new  condition  and  at  bar¬ 
gain  prices  for  cash.  Address  Box  A-2225  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED — 12  Truck  Wagons,  with  or  without  flat 
racks.  Address  Box  A-2213,  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— PLANTS 


FOR  SALE — Vegetable  Plants.  150  acres  this  sea¬ 
son.  Cabbage  Plants:  Copenhagen  Market,  Golden 
Acre,  Flatdutch,  Danish  Ballhead  and  All  Seasons 
(Yellows  Resistant).  Tomato  plants:  Marglobe, 
Pritchard,  John  Bear,  Bonnybest,  Baltimore  and  Stone. 
We  use  certified  treated  seeds  and  all  grown  on  new 
land.  Get  our  samples  and  prices  or  come  to  our  farms. 
J.  P.  Councill  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 
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FOR  SALE  — FACTORIES 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


FACTORY  FOR  RENT  OR  SALE — Equipped  for 
canning  Tomatoes,  Tomato  Pulp,  Sweet  Potatoes, 
Pumpkin  and  Asparagus.  Ample  supply  of  vegetables 
and  labor  available.  Davis  &  Lippincott,  Woodstown, 
New  Jersey. 


HELP  WANTED 


Wanted — Sales  Representative  now  calling  on  can- 
ners  and  packers,  to  sell  Weber  Liner  Joint  containers. 
Several  territories  still  ppen.  Write,  giving  full  par¬ 
ticulars  of  your  experience,  lines  now  handled,  and 
territory  you  cover.  All  correspondence  confidential. 
David  Weber  &  Co.,  3500  Richmond  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


WANTED — Assistant  superintendent  for  large  canning  plant. 
One  who  understands  preserves,  jellies,  apple  butter,  etc.,  pre¬ 
ferred.  Permanent  position  and  good  salary  for  a  capable  man. 
Address  Box  B-2207,  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Sales  representative  by  large  canned  foods  manu¬ 
facturer  for  contacting  brokers  and  calling  on  the  trade.  State 
full  qualifications  and  salary  expected.  Address  Box  B-2215, 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Man  to  take  charge  of  one  line  of  can  making 
equipment.  Must  have  experience  on  both  square  and  round 
cans  and  be  able  to  set  up  line  from  slitters  to  double  seamer. 
Also  look  after  equipment  to  make  up  tops  and  bottoms.  Address 
Box  B-2216  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Production  Manager.  20  years 
successful  experience  in  the  canning  of  high  grade  fish,  pre¬ 
serves,  cranberry  sauce,  etc.  Especially  experienced  in  the 
development  of  new  products.  Would  also  consider  sales  for 
New  England  territory.  References.  Address  Box  B-2192  c/6 
The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  a  Pickle  Man  with  lifelong  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  pickle  and  table  condiment  line.  Can  turn  out 
strictly  high  grade  or  standard  merchandise.  Have  been  con¬ 
nected  with  some  of  the  best  houses  in  this  country  as  superin¬ 
tendent  and  packer.  Suitable  references.  Address  Box  B-2206, 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — Man  with  17  years  experience  in 
packing  quality  fruits  and  vegetables  desires  position  as 
Superintendent  with  reputable  concern.  Also  familiar  with  all 
types  of  machinery.  Address  Box  B-2212,  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  representative  with  13  years  ex¬ 
perience  merchandising  canned  foods,  cold  pack,  and  allied  lines, 
thoroughly  familiar  with  retail,  wholesale  and  brokers  outlet 
and  modern  sales  methods,  capable  of  personal  sales  contact 
or  handling  of  sales  force  or  distribution  campaigns.  Desires 
permanent  connection  in  the  capacity  of  representative  or 
office  manager  with  food  manufacturers,  canners  or  importers. 
Highest  references.  Address  Box  B-2214,  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Plant  Man¬ 
ager.  Twenty  years  experience  packing  quality  peas,  corn, 
beans,  spinach.  Understand  the  business  from  field  to  finished 
product.  Best  of  references.  Address  Box  B-2217  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent.  Very  capable 
on  installation  and  a  quality  packer  of  all  fruits  and  vegetables. 
References.  Address  Box  B-2211,  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Foreman  with  experience  in  processing  and 
canning  of  grapefruit  and  pineapple  juice,  fruit  salads,  grape¬ 
fruit.  Must  be  acquainted  with  operation  of  modern  canning 
machinery.  Permanent  position,  all-year-round  work,  to  capable 
men.  State  experience  and  salary  expected.  Address  Box 
B-2224  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Canning  Experts.  A  company  organizing  can¬ 
neries  for  fish,  fruits  and  vegetables,  requiring  expert  advice 
prior  to  building  or  starting  operations,  desires  to  have  one  or 
more  experts  in  canning  consult  personally  with  them.  The 
company  will  pay  travelling  and  other  expenses  and  a  reason¬ 
able  fee.  The  information  required  will  cover  both  the 
practical  production  of  canned  foods  and  the  marketing  of  same, 
both  at  home  and  for  export.  Address  Box  B-2220  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 


Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 


Morral  Combination 
Corn  Cutter 

For  Whole  Crain  or 
Cream  Style 

Morral  Corn  Husker 

Either  Single  or  Double 

Morral  Labeling  Machine 

and  other  machinery 

Write  for  catalog  and 
further  particulars 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


TOMATO  FIELD  HAMPERS 


Five  Types  At  Reasonable  Prices 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 

Murfreesboro,  North  Carolina 


5/8  Hand  Made  Hamper 


‘'Largest  manufacturers  of  5/8  bushel  canners’  field  hampers  in  the  world” 


BREEDERS  &  GROWERS  PEAS— BEANS— SWEET  CORN  FOR  QUALITY  CANKERS 


THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FCX)DS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Lessened  Demand  Is  Not  Weakening  Canned  Foods  Prices — 
Strength  in  Spots  Will  Carry  Through  1937  Packs — What 
Actual  Crops  Show. 

TRENGTH  OF  MARKET — The  intrinsic  strength 
of  the  canned  foods  market  is  well  attested  by  the 
resistence  being  shown  at  present  in  spot  prices. 
Most  operators  admit  that  trading  is  quiet.  Evidently 
the  effects  of  the  heavy  losses  in  wage  incomes,  due  to 
the  numerous  strikes  of  the  past  few  months,  and  still 
continuing,  are  now  being  felt,  as  was  to  be  expected. 
This  fact  may  prove  the  straw  that  serves  to  break 
the  back  of  this  concerted  and  uncalled  for,  if  not 
illegal,  labor  union  action;  because  the  labor  that  has 
lost  this  buying  power — or  in  other  words,  the  ability 
to  buy  as  it  would  like  to — is  daily  growing  more  bitter 
against  this  enforced  loss  of  its  wages.  If  the  strikes 
had  been  called  because  wages  were  too  low,  or  work¬ 
ing  hours  or  conditions  burdensome,  labor  would  not 
feel  this  way;  but  the  vast  majority,  if  not  all  of  the 
strikes,  have  been  called  merely  to  enhance  labor 
prestige,  to  add  new  labor  members  for  the  strength 
their  numbers  lend,  but  mainly,  there  are  those  who 
say,  for  the  increased  income  which  the  labor  agitators, 
who  never  work,  will  enjoy.  The  workers  are  showing 
steadily  increasing  animosity  at  the  price  they  have  to 
pay,  and  at  the  loss  of  all  income  during  these  strikes. 
This  is  but  history  repeating  itself,  for  these  union 
agitators  have  always  undone  what  might  have  been 
good  work,  by  their  unceasing  demands  for  more  and 
more,  the  calling  of  strike  after  strike,  for  steadily 
more  and  more  wages,  until  the  unions  have  driven 
their  members  out,  and  busted  the  whole  attempt. 
This  seems  to  be  the  one  ray  of  hope  in  this  dark  labor 
picture,  growing  darker  all  the  time  for  our  industry 
as  we  approach  the  active  season. 

But  from  a  marketing  canned  foods  standpoint  the 
fact  that  spot  prices  stand  firm,  and  in  many  instances 
are  actually  advancing,  despite  the  lessened  demand, 
marks  a  record.  If  there  are  any  operators  in  the 
canned  foods  market  who  do  not  clearly  see  that  this 
is  caused  by  the  absolute  and  undeniable  scarcity  of 
spot  goods,  they  are  canners,  not  buyers.  And  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  a  high  degree  of  daily  buying  is 
not  going  on,  between  the  retailers  and  the  wholesalers. 
Retailers  are  not  stocked  up,  and  they  come  into  the 
market  every  week.  It  must  be  true,  then,  that  whole¬ 
salers’  stocks  are  working  down  lower  than  ever,  if 
they  are  not  buying  quietly.  And  they  are. 

Another  market  feature  is  the  public  reaction 
against  advancing  food  prices.  This  finds  its  cause 


also  in  the  lessened  wage  income,  but  canned  foods,  as 
a  class,  are  free  of  this  charge,  either  publicly  or  in 
fact.  Canned  foods  remain  the  cheapest  foods  the 
public  can  buy,  and  that  is  well.  And  what  is  more  to 
the  point  the  mass  of  the  public  is  better  aware  of  this 
truth  than  ever  before  in  our  history.  That  insures 
continuous  buying,  because  there  is  no  possibility  of 
canned  foods  prices  soaring  into  the  luxury  price  list. 
They  do  not  belong  there — being  staples — and  the  in¬ 
dustry  will  fare  best  by  avoidance  of  such  high  prices. 
This  is  the  underlying  strength  of  the  market,  and  it 
will  carry  through  into  the  1937  packs,  for  the  very 
good  reason  that  those  packs  will  come  upon  bare 
boards,  and  the  canners  will  have  a  hard  time  keeping 
up  with  early  Fall  demands.  And  again  that  is  a  very 
good  reason  why  canners  should  not  sell  futures  at  low 
prices.  The  present  spot  range,  or  a  little  higher, 
because  costs  will  be  higher,  and  because  there  is  no 
certainty  that  packs  will  be  made  as  expected,  due  to 
the  labor  disturbances  during  the  crop  season,  ought  to 
be  maintained  and  we  believe  will  be  maintained. 

CROPS — Spring  always  produces  hopeful  thoughts, 
and  that  is  why  you  see  reports  from  the  great  canned 
foods  selling  centers  predicting  big  crops  and  packs 
of  all  items,  and  consequent  lower  expected  prices. 
But  canners’  crops  are  not  grown  in  the  thunderous 
canyons  of  New  York  or  Chicago,  and  good  “golfing 
weather”  does  not  necessarily  mean  huge  yields  of 
canning  crops.  Look  at  the  Crop  Reports  given  in  this 
issue,  as  in  the  past  few  issues,  and  note  that  there  is 
no  effort  to  increase  acreages ;  on  the  contrary  that  it 
is  rather  difficult  to  get  accustomed  acreages,  even  at 
big  advances  in  prices.  And  note,  too,  that  the  open 
winter  weather  which  failed  to  kill  any  insect  pests, 
worth  speaking  of,  has  insured  more  pest  troubles  with 
crops  than  ever.  The  one  good,  reliable  indication  is 
that  there  is  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  soil.  And  where 
crops  have  been  planted,  after  later  starts  than  for 
many  years,  germination  seems  quite  good.  Let’s  hope 
it  will  be  ideal,  for  we  can  see  need  for  every  case  of 
goods  possible  to  produce,  from  good  big  yields,  and 
the  present  acreage.  These  crop  reports  are  invaluable 
to  you,  as  canners,  and  they  ought  to  be  studied  by  the 
buyers  and  sellers,  for  they  show  conditions  as  they 
are  seen  by  experienced  men,  and  not  by  cub-reporters. 

THE  MARKET — What  need  to  go  over  each  item 
here?  We  are  pressed  for  space  this  week,  and  you 
have  the  reports  of  Correspondents  under  the  markets, 
and  the  market  pages.  Note  that  the  reported  huge 
spinach  crop  expected  from  the  Ozark  region  petered 
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out,  just  as  did  the  early  predicted  huge  output  of 
grapefruit;  that  California  came  through  with  a  dis¬ 
appointing  spinach  crop  and  pack,  and  that  this  bad 
lead  is  now  being  followed  by  asparagus.  In  a  world 
torn  with  wars,  and  rumors  of  wars,  strikes  and  dis- 
sentions,  it  is  a  bad  time  for  any  canner  to  gamble  on 
selling  a  portion  of  his  pack  at  or  below  cost,  and  to 
make  some  money  on  the  rest.  Play  it  safe;  at  least 
believe  that  you  will  make  some  money  or  do  not  accept 
the  sale.  You  may  run  across  more  disappointments 
then  you  will  like  even  if  you  are  ultra  careful. 

The  canned  foods  market,  spot  and  future,  is  sitting 
pretty.  Help  take  care  of  it. 

• 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Buying  Eased  Off  But  Prices  Firmer — Crowing  Conditions  Again 
Cause  Buyers  to  Predict  Big  Packs — ^Tomatoes  in  Cood  De¬ 
mand — Western  Seed  Plantings  Late — Beans  Firm  at  Prices — 
Better  Demand  for  Corn — Sardines  Stage  a  Flurry — Talking 
Higher  Prices  for  Salmon — Fruits  Steady. 

New  York,  May  14,  1937. 

HE  SITUATION — While  volume  of  trading  has 
fallen  off  somewhat  during  the  past  week,  the 
market,  with  few  exceptions,  remains  steady,  and 
is  apparently  still  on  the  upgrade  on  some  lines.  Maine 
sardines  eased  off  during  the  period  under  review,  but 
southern  vegetables  were  firmer  and  the  salmon  market 
was  likewise  doing  better. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Reports  of  heavier  fruit  crops  on 
the  West  Coast  have  tended  to  revive  distributors’ 
concern  over  the  possibility  of  overproduction  of  some 
canned  foods  this  year,  and  forward  buying  his  tem¬ 
porarily  slowed  in  consequence.  In  the  spot  market, 
it  is  indicated  that  jobbers  will  continue  in  the  market 
for  replacement  supplies,  with  probable  cleanups  of 
canners’  holdings  on  many  lines  before  1937  crops 
begin  going  into  the  cans. 

TOMATOES — The  market  for  southern  packs  is 
doing  better,  and  a  fair  volume  of  inquiry  is  reported 
at  the  higher  price  levels  established  by  canners  on 
spots.  Currently,  prompt  shipment  offerings  are  re¬ 
ported  on  the  basis  of  55  cents  for  Is,  75  cents  for  2s, 
$1.00  for  2i/4s,  $1.10  for  3s,  and  $3.35  to  $3.40  for  10s, 
with  the  latter  price  prevailing  in  most  instances. 
Future  southern  tomatoes  continue  quiet  and  un¬ 
changed  at  previously  quoted  levels.  In  the  mid-west, 
canners  continue  to  quote  2s  at  75  cents  and  2i/^s  at 
$1.00,  f.  o.  b.  canneries,  although  some  shading  of  these 


figures  has  been  reported,  principally  in  the  case  of 
goods  sold  for  shipment  into  the  Chicago  market.  The 
California  tomato  market  continues  firm. 

PEAS — While  plantings  in  the  midwest  are  late, 
current  advices  indicate  that  canners  are  looking  for 
a  favorable  crop.  The  market  on  spots  continues  in  a 
rather  soft  position,  with  standards  offered  at  85  cents 
and  upwards,  with  90  cents  generally  the  asking  price 
of  Wisconsin  packers  on  4-sieve  Alaskas.  Fancy  3-sieve 
Wisconsin  Alaskas  are  held  around  $1.15,  with  2s  at 
$1.20  to  $1.25.  Southern  canners  are  offering  spots  at 
90  cents  for  standards,  but  are  not  getting  much  de¬ 
mand  at  the  moment.  On  futures,  standard  Alaska 
4s  are  attracting  some  attention  around  80  cents,  with 
3-sieve  quoted  at  85  cents.  On  extra  standards,  the 
market  ranges  90  to  95  cents. 

STRINGLESS  BEANS — With  stocks  of  standard 
cut  green  stringless  beans  held  by  southern  packers 
near  the  vanishing  point,  the  market  is  holding  very 
well  at  a  minimum  of  87 cents,  with  many  holders 
asking  21/2  to  5  cents  above  this  figure.  The  market 
for  extra  standards  is  about  5  cents  higher.  On 
futures,  some  interest  is  reported  at  70  cents  for  stan¬ 
dard  cut,  with  extra  standards  at  771/2  cents. 

CORN — A  slight  improvement  in  the  demand  for 
southern  spots  is  reported,  with  the  market  holding  at 
80  cents  for  standard  cream  style,  with  extra  standards 
ranging  871/0  to  95  cents,  according  to  variety  and 
packer.  Future  corn  in  the  south  is  being  quoted  out 
at  75  cents  for  standard  evergreen  cream  style,  with 
extra  standard  at  80  cents.  On  fancy  corn  of  southern 
pack  the  market  is  unchanged  at  $1.00  for  golden 
bantam  futures,  with  whole  grain  at  $1.05. 

SARDINES — Maine  canners  are  going  through  a 
slight  flurry  of  price  cutting  on  new  pack  quarter  key¬ 
less  oils  and  mustards,  with  business  done  at  $2,90, 
which  is  25  cents  per  case  below  the  previously  exist¬ 
ing  levels.  Other  grades  remain  unchanged. 

SALMON — Talk  of  further  advances  on  spot  Alaska 
salmon  is  becoming  more  general,  and  buyers  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  round  out  inventories  in  anticipation  of  pos¬ 
sible  action  in  this  direction.  For  prompt  shipment 
from  Seattle,  the  market  is  quoted  on  the  basis  of 
$2.35  for  reds,  $1.85  for  medium  reds,  $1.15  for  pinks, 
and  $1.05  for  chums,  f.  o.  b.  New  pack  Columbia  River 
salmon  is  coming  in  for  a  fair  demand  on  the  basis  of 
opening  prices,  which  are  higher  than  last  year’s  levels. 
Fancy  chinook  halves  are  quoted  at  $2.10,  with  choice 
at  $1.50,  f.  o.  b.  Seattle.  On  choice  Is,  the  market  is 
posted  at  $2.50,  while  on  standards  the  market  is  $2.00 
for  Is  and  $1.25  for  halves. 

SPINACH — Southern  spinach  looks  cheap  at  95 
cents  to  $1.00  on  2I/2S  in  comparison  with  the  Coast 
market  of  $1.30  on  this  size,  and  there  has  been  some 
buying  of  eastern  packs  in  consequence.  Current  ad- 
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vices  from  California  indicate  that  the  Coast  pack  will 
run  considerably  under  earlier  estimates,  which  should 
make  for  a  turn  for  the  better  in  the  southern  pack. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — A  steady  market  on  spot 
California  fruits  is  in  evidence,  and  it  is  expected  that 
some  canners  will  make  further  withdrawals  on  carry¬ 
over  stocks  in  the  belief  that  these  goods  will  bring 
higher  prices  later  on  in  the  year.  There  has  been  a 
good  demand  for  cling  peaches  for  coast  shipment,  and 
the  market  holds  steady  at  $1.70  for  fancy,  $1.55  for 
choice,  and  $1.45  for  standards.  On  apricots,  business 
has  likewise  shown  improvement  this  week,  with  can¬ 
ners  quoting  fancy  2V^s  at  $1.90,  choice  at  $1.65  and 
up,  and  standards  at  $1.45.  Bartlett  pears  remain 
unchanged  both  in  California  and  the  northwest,  with 
slightly  better  demand  reported,  while  cherries  and 
fruits  for  salad  are  also  holding  firm.  The  market  for 
Hawaiian  pineapple  is  taking  on  slightly  more  activity, 
with  prices  for  coast  shipment  holding  unchanged  at 
previously-quoted  levels. 

SALMON  STOCKS  DWINDLE— The  monthly  re¬ 
port  on  unsold  stocks  of  salmon  held  by  packers  shows 
a  further  drop  as  of  April  30.  Holdings  of  all  grades 
on  that  date  were  840,020  cases,  against  1,525,388 
cases  on  the  same  date  a  year  ago.  Comparative  stocks 
of  the  more  important  grades  as  of  April  30  this  year 
and  the  same  date  last  year  follow:  Alaska  reds,  211,- 
207  cases,  against  228,472  cases;  medium  reds,  29,825 
cases,  against  54,110  cases;  pinks,  473,746  cases, 
against  919,847  cases;  chums,  52,888  cases,  against 
172,955  cases;  Puget  Sound  sockeyes,  17,626  cases, 
against  80,993  cases.  Canners  are  now  getting  their 
operations  for  1937  lined  up,  with  labor  disputes  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  out  of  the  way  with  the  recent  settlement 
of  a  jurisdictional  controversy  between  two  A.  F.  of  L. 
Oriental  cannery  workers’  unions. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Weather  More  Seasonable — Market  Strong,  Spots  Rapidly 
Cleaning  Up — Tomato  Prices  Advancing — Pea  Planting  Three 
Weeks  Late — Bean  Canners  Withdrawn  From  Futures  Mar¬ 
ket — Spinach  Stronger — Fruit  Market  Marking  Time — 
Trade  Waiting  for  Prices  on  Asparagus — The  Old  Timer. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  May  14, 1937. 

HE  WEATHER — More  seasonable  conditions  have 
prevailed  since  a  week  ago.  Chicagoans  have  en¬ 
joyed  some  real  Springlike  weather,  but  look  out, 
the  long-distance  weather  forecaster  says  around  the 
16th  of  this  month  we  are  going  to  have  some  heavy 
frost.  There  is  always  someone  taking  the  joy  out  of 
life,  isn’t  there? 

GENERAL  MARKET — Trading  continues  in  an 
encouraging  way.  Confidence  still  rules.  Spots  are 
very  closely  cleaned  up  and  the  volume  of  business  on 
old  packings  is  of  necessity  in  narrow  lines.  Futures 
are  continuing  to  be  well  received. 


TOMATOES — The  market  on  No.  2  tin  standard 
Indiana  and  Ohio  tomatoes  today  is  11^-2  cents,  factory, 
with  a  few  canners  holding  at  80  cents.  Some  talk  or 
rumor  is  going  around  that  Utah  has  a  surplus  of  No. 
2l^  tin  standard  tomatoes,  which  will  be  sold  in  this 
section,  but  as  yet  sales  have  not  been  recorded. 

Future  tomatoes  are  quiet  but  at  the  same  time,  there 
is  no  pressure  on  the  part  of  packers  to  crowd  for 
business.  Going  quotations  are  the  same  as  previously 
quoted  in  this  column. 

PEAS — The  backwardness  of  the  planting  season  is 
still  the  chief  point  of  interest.  This  section  is  easily 
three  weeks  behind  normal  schedule.  That  means  that 
the  crop  is  likely  to  run  into  some  difficulty  in  July, 
particularly  if  it  is  dry  and  hot. 

Increased  interest  has  been  noted  in  spots,  but 
buyers  are  somewhat  cagey  and  are  not  purchasing 
except  at  attractive  prices  that  will  permit  them  to 
carry  the  goods  over  in  the  event  that  they  do  not  sell 
them  prior  to  new  packing  being  ready. 

Futures  are  just  so-so.  Not  much  interest  is  noted 
nor  is  there  any  pressure  to  sell. 

CORN — The  future  corn  market  is  quiet.  Appar¬ 
ently,  no  one  is  anxious  to  add  to  their  already  heavy 
commitments.  The  season  is  late  here  too,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  that  some  seem  to  think  that  canners  will 
have  an  easier  job  of  getting  growers  to  pack  sweet 
corn  rather  than  field  corn. 

The  weakness  in  spot  corn  that  has  been  evidenced 
in  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  packings  for  the  past 
month,  has  drifted  out  this  way  with  the  result  that 
No.  2  standard  corn  is  now  available  at  90  cents,  f.  o.  b. 
Midwestern  factories,  with  a  fair  day-to-day  demand. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS— Practically  all  can¬ 
ners  of  these  items  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  have 
withdrawn  from  the  future  market.  Here  and  there 
one  is  found  who  will  quote  sparingly  on  the  top  grades, 
but  all  are  tight  when  it  comes  to  the  standard  and 
extra  standard  cuts. 

Southern  beans  are  being  sold  in  Chicago.  The  Rio 
Grande  district  of  Texas  has  run  into  drought  trouble 
and  reports  of  shortage  in  the  pack  have  been  received. 
Louisiana  is  canning  green  beans  now.  Next  week 
Mississippi  will  be  running,  and  early  next  month 
Arkansas  will  be  under  way.  It  is  still  possible  to 
secure  No.  2  standard  cut  green  beans  at  72^/2  cents, 
f.  o.  b.  Southern  factory  points. 

SPINACH — The  blue  mold  scare  out  of  the  Ozarks 
seem  to  have  run  its  course.  The  market,  however,  is 
definitely  stronger  and  the  low  priced  lots  are  a  thing 
of  the  past.  Spinach  in  Arkansas  and  Missouri  is  now 
quoted  at  No.  2  tin  spinach  at  65  cents.  No.  2^2  tin 
spinach  at  90  cents.  No.  10  tin  spinach  at  $3.00,  factory. 

CALIFORNIA — Routine  business  only,  confined  to 
small  parcels  and  even  then  it  is  difficult  for  brokers 
to  receive  confirmation  as  spot  stocks  on  the  Coast  are 
extremely  broken. 

As  this  report  is  filed,  no  prices  on  California  new 
packings  have  been  received. 

ASPARAGUS — Illinois  canners  are  booking  a  fairly 
liberal  quantity.  One  or  two  sub-rosa  prices  have  been 
noted  from  California,  but  the  trade  is  daily  expecting 
the  formal  opening. 
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GRAPEFRUIT  AND  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE— This 
market  is  marking  time.  Little  or  no  business  is  being 
recorded,  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  chains 
are  still  footballing  the  item  at  prices  considerably 
below  replacement  costs. 

Reports  have  it  that  the  lowest  No.  2  fancy  grape¬ 
fruit  available  in  Florida  today  is  $1.25,  f.  o.  b.  Florida 
factory. 

ROBINSON-PATMAN  STATUTE— President  Mc- 
Laurin  said  in  part,  before  the  recent  United  States 
Wholesale  Grocery  Convention,  the  following.  It  is 
quoted  so  the  readers  of  The  Canning  Trade  will  not 
be  led  astray  by  the  propaganda  and  the  smoke  screens 
that  are  still  being  spread  by  the  vested  interests. 

“We  can  readily  see  how  those  who  oppose  the 
provisions  of  the  act  and  who  desire  to  discover  loop¬ 
holes  therein,  which  will  permit  them  to  continue  to 
grant  or  receive  the  old  forms  of  concessions  now  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  act,  find  the  measure  very  confusing 
and  baffling  indeed,  because  it  is  our  firm  belief  that 
there  is  no  vagueness  or  uncertainty  in  the  act  that 
will  afford  any  loophole  to  anyone  who  wants  quantity 
price  concessions  which  he  should  not  have,  brokerage 
to  which  he  is  not  entitled,  and  advertising  allowances 
which  he  is  not  willing  to  share  fairly  with  his 
competitors.” 

A  Hundred  Buyers  are  better  than  One  Buyer — Said 
a  friend,  “You  know  ‘Illinois’  read  with  interest  your 
remarks  in  your  last  two  columns  under  the  caption — 
The  Chain — and  you  haven’t  told  them  half  enough. 
Those  three  New  York  State  canners  (see  page  24, 
issue  April  26th)  must  have  completely  forgotten  that 
slogan  you  developed  back  in  1935  and  which  was 
accepted  by  a  large  majority  of  canners  and  even  by 
some  of  the  National  Associations — you  know  what  I 
mean — A  Hundred  Buyers  are  better  than  One  Buyer. 
I’ll  wager  you  a  carton  of  cigarettes  that  those  three 
canners  and  any  others  that  testify  in  these  hearings 
before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  like  they  did, 
will  rue  the  day.  Isn’t  it  ridiculous  to  even  think  that 
three  apparently  sane  business  men  would,  under  oath, 
make  the  statements  that  they  did,  and  all  in  behalf  of 
the  Chain  Octopus?  You  better  begin  driving  home 
that  slogan  again.” 

THE  OLD  TIMER — (Continued  from  last  week)  — 
The  Old  Boy  apparently  had  taken  keen  interest  in 
reading  the  old  papers  that  his  office  had  sent  out  to 
him  for  he  was  all  ready  with  another  yarn  he  had 
picked  from  Cannery  Notes,  but  let  Old  Timer  do  the 
talking : 

“In  Cannery  Notes  of  July,  1917,  was  an  article  about 
Leland  A.  Babcock.  1  knew  him  well  especially  when 
his  office  was  on  Wabash  Avenue  and  when  about  all 
the  brokers  were  on  that  street  as  well  as  River  Street 
(now  part  of  Wacker  Drive).  Bab,  as  he  was  called 
by  all,  was  a  great  fellow.  He  went  down  to  Texas,  if 
I  remember  correctly,  and  died  there  a  number  of  years 
ago.  Let  me  read  you  the  article  entitled  ‘What 
Manner  of  Man  is  “Bab”  ’?” 

“A  versatile  business  experience  from  pins  and 

pickles  to  banking  and  the  law — ^you  doubt  and 

seek  for  facts? — fooled  again,  you  find  founda¬ 
tions  built  through  sweat. 


Uncompromising  integrity  in  matters  of  engage¬ 
ment — you  imagine  the  martinet? — ^you  find  sense 
trained  under  men  and  institutions  that  rule  the 
successful  business  world. 

A  likeable  man.  You  think  you  don’t  like  him? 

— fooled  again.  You  take  another  look  and  think 
and  it  comes  to  you  that  the  man  is  all  right,  the 
thing  you  have  permitted  your  own  egotism  to 
bump  into  wasn’t  ‘Bab’,  but  the  buttress  ‘Bab’ 
embodies — brains  and  business.” 

• 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

Closed  Season  on  Shrimp  in  Alabama — Prices  Strong — Oyster 
Canning  Ends — Bean  Canning  Delayed — Canners  Unwilling 
To  Talk  Prices. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  May  13,  1937. 

HRIMP — The  shrimp  pack  in  this  section  is  at  a 
standstill  and  the  Alabama  Oyster  Commission, 
through  its  law-enforcement  officer,  A.  J.  Bride, 
has  just  announced  that  the  closed  season  for  the  catch¬ 
ing  of  shrimp  in  the  Alabama  waters  will  go  into  effect 
on  May  15,  which  is  fifteen  days  earlier  than  other 
years. 

The  regulations  adopted  by  the  commission  this  year 
are  more  strict  and  far-reaching  than  in  previous  ones, 
in  that  they  forbid  the  use  of  shrimp  trawls  and  seines 
in  Alabama  waters,  and  shrimp  can  only  be  caught 
with  cast  nets,  which  is  not  practical  for  commercial 
purposes. 

However,  shrimp  may  be  caught  with  trawls  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  outside  of  the  three-mile  limit,  which 
is  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State,  as  no  State  has 
any  jurisdiction  in  the  Gulf  or  ocean  beyond  three  miles 
of  its  shore.  Nevertheless,  it  is  too  hazardous  for  small 
boats  to  venture  too  far  out  in  the  gulf  and  they  can 
go  into  the  gulf  only  in  ideal  calm  weather  conditions, 
which  is  very  irregular.  So  the  canneries  may  as  well 
shut  down  altogether. 

In  previous  years,  the  conservation  law  stopped  the 
factories  from  canning  shrimp,  but  allowed  shrimp  to 
be  caught  for  the  raw  headless  shrimp  market,  there¬ 
fore,  the  closed  season,  which  is  a  conservation 
measure  intended  to  protect  the  shrimp  during  their 
spawning  season,  only  partly  protected,  hence  this  new 
regulation  of  the  Alabama  Oyster  Commission  stopping 
the  catching  of  shrimp  during  the  closed  season,  ex¬ 
cept  with  cast  nets,  is  bound  to  bring  much  better 
results. 

Other  States  on  the  Gulf  seaboard  should  pass 
similar  laws  as  those  of  Alabama  and  enforce  them. 

The  Alabama  Legislature  has  conferred  power  on 
the  Alabama  Oyster  Commission  to  regulate  the  closed 
season  on  shrimp  and  extend  the  closed  season  beyond 
August  1,  if  in  their  judgment  the  shrimp  need  further 
protection. 
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The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.50  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  small;  $1.60  for  No.  1  medium,  and  $1.65  for 
No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

OYSTERS — The  canning  of  oysters  has  been 
stopped  and  no  more  oyster  canning  will  be  done  before 
next  November  or  December. 

Figures  on  the  pack  are  not  available,  but  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  it  was  less  than  last  year. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  $1.10  per  dozen  for 
five  ounce,  and  $2.20  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

SNAP  BEANS — At  this  time,  it  looks  like  the 
canning  of  beans  will  be  delayed  two  weeks  and  the 
pack  that  was  expected  to  start  the  early  part  of  May, 
will  hardly  start  now  until  the  last  of  May. 

The  crop  was  handicapped  by  cold  weather  and 
excessive  rains. 

However,  the  weather  is  now  warm  and  fair,  and  a 
week  or  ten  days  of  this  kind  of  weather  should  show 
a  big  improvement  on  the  crop  outlook. 

The  bean  pack  is  too  indefinite  for  canners  to  talk 
prices  at  present  and  they  will  simply  have  to  mark¬ 
time  until  further  developments  occur. 

• 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  *'The  Canning  Trade” 

Cool  Weather  Making  Crops  Late — Output  of  Asparagus  Small 
to  Date — Spinach  Pack  Small,  Pack  Sold  and  Prices  to  Advance 
May  15th — Fruit  Prices  Very  Firm — Tuna  Advances — Salmon 
Stocks  Low — Contracted  Tomato  Acreage  Much 
Less  Than  Last  Year. 


SPINACH — Packing  of  spinach  has  been  brought  to 
and  end  and  every  report  of  a  small  output  seems  to 
have  been  verified.  In  the  opening  price  lists,  con¬ 
cessions  were  made  for  shipment  from  canneries  before 
May  15.  On  this  date,  prices  will  be  automatically  ad¬ 
vanced,  but  only  a  small  part  of  the  pack  will  be 
affected,  since  most  of  it  has  been  sold  and  shipped. 
At  this  writing,  nothing  in  No.  21/2S  is  to  be  had  at 
less  than  $1.30,  and  next  week  the  low  price  will  be 
$1.35. 

FRUITS — The  canned  fruit  market  continues  firm, 
with  canners  showing  little  inclination  to  shade  prices, 
no  matter  how  attractive  the  offer,  in  view  of  the 
higher  packing  costs  in  sight.  Apricots  are  to  be  had 
in  only  a  few  sizes  and  grades  and  stocks  of  peaches 
are  in  the  hands  of  a  limited  number  of  canners. 
California  packers  are  getting  closely  sold  up  on  pears, 
with  the  largest  holdings  now  in  the  Northwest. 

TUNA — The  California  Packing  Corporation  re¬ 
cently  advanced  prices  on  canned  tuna  to  the  following 
basis:  Del  Monte  brand,  l^s,  $4,221/2;  V2S,  $6.45,  and 
Is,  $11.90.  Standard  yellowfin  or  bfuefin,  14s,  $4.00; 
i/^s,  $6.00,  and  Is,  $11.00.  Standard  lightmeat,  14s, 
$3.90;  1/2S,  $5.75,  and  Is,  $10.50.  Light  meat  flakes, 
Vos,  $5.25,  and  Is,  $9.50.  These  are  for  shipment  from 
San  Diego  or  San  Pedro,  with  the  usual  advance  for 
shipment  from  Pacific  Coast  common  point. 

SALMON — Pacific  Coast  canners  had  840,020  cases 
of  salmon  on  hand  on  April  30,  compared  with  1,025,- 
145  cases  on  March  31,  and  1,525,388  cases  a  year  ago. 
Prices  are  being  firmly  maintained  and  an  advance  on 
pinks  to  $1.25  is  being  considered  by  holders.  This 
grade  is  now  quoted  at  $1.15.  Most  packers  are  still 
withdrawn  on  Alaska  reds. 


San  Francisco,  May,  13,  1937. 

WEATHER — Cool  weather  continues  to  prevail 
throughout  California  and  the  Pacific  Coast 
generally,  and  crops  of  all  kinds  promise  to  be 
late  in  maturing  this  season.  The  spinach  pack  has 
been  greatly  cut  down  by  cold,  wet  weather  and  the 
harvesting  of  asparagus  is  being  greatly  retarded  by 
the  long  continued  cold  spell.  The  thinning  of  peaches, 
often  at  an  end  by  the  middle  of  May,  is  just  com¬ 
mencing  and  that  of  apricots  is  still  under  way.  Tomato 
planting  is  at  least  two  weeks  later  than  usual. 

ASPARAGUS — Opening  prices  on  asparagus,  which 
have  been  expected  for  weeks,  are  still  being  withheld, 
with  canners  explaining  that  they  still  do  not  know 
just  what  will  be  paid  for  grass.  Tentative  prices  to 
growers  are  about  a  cent  a  pound  more  than  was  paid 
last  year  and  these  high  prices  have  kept  several 
canners  from  opening  their  plants.  The  output  to  date 
has  been  small,  owing  to  the  cold  weather,  and  there 
is  now  no  doubt  but  that  the  pack  will  be  held  within 
the  limits  desired.  Considerable  business  has  been 
booked,  subject  to  approval  of  opening  prices,  but  this 
has  fallen  off  of  late. 


TOMATOES — Canners  of  tomatoes  in  California 
have  contracted  for  a  considerably  smaller  acreage 
than  last  year.  This  is  well  below  60,000  acres,  as 
compared  with  a  harvested  acreage  of  about  81,500  in 
1936.  This  may  be  increased  materially,  however,  by 
the  time  the  planting  season  is  over.  Contract  prices 
to  growers  are  around  $15  a  ton. 


All  the  latest  data 


FORMULAE  -  COOKING  TIMES 
COOKING  TEMPERATURES 

are  included  in  the  new  6th  (1936)  edition  of 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 


Price  $10.00 
order  your  copy  now. 
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PART  PLAYED  BY  CANNED  FOODS  ILLUSTRATED 
BY  HEEKIN  CAN  COMPANY  ADS. 

A  S  a  reminder  that  tin  cans  have  contributed  more 
to  modern  civilization,  its  health  and  comforts, 
/  \  than  practically  any  other  item  except  medicine, 
canning  magazines  will  carry  a  new  series  of  advertise¬ 
ments  which  will  depict  the  life  of  the  American  In¬ 
dians,  Eskimos,  jungle  pygmies,  and  prehistoric  men. 
The  illustrations  of  these  people  are  authentic  pictures 
of  life-like  molded  groups  selected  from  the  large  files 
of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

The  Heekin  Can  Company’s  progressive  advertising 
department,  searching  for  a  new  copy  theme,  resented 
the  constant  claim  of  other  industries  as  being  the 
“greatest”  advancement  in  civilization.  They  con¬ 
tended  that  rich  foods  in  tin  cans  have  made  people 
fat  and  in  other  cases  with  unsweetened  foods  made 
them  slender;  they  have  carried  explorations  into  the 
North  and  South  Pole  regions  as  well  as  around  the 
equator  with  fine  fruits,  vegetables,  meats,  candies,  etc. 
Life  itself  is  dependent  upon  them. 

To  get  this  message  into  the  advertising  with  a 
strong  pictorial  appeal  was  another  problem.  In  New 
York  City  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History’s 
fine  photographic  department  and  authentic  display  of 
races  and  tribes  in  their  natural  settings  attract  the 
attention  of  thousands  of  people  every  day.  Just  off 
Central  Park  west,  in  these  huge  buildings,  one  can 
trace  civilization  from  its  faintest  beginning  almost  up 
to  modern  times.  So,  on  to  New  York  went  Heekin’s 
scouts,  leaving  the  factories  at  Cincinnati  waiting  to 
see  if  pictures  would  be  available.  There  seemed  to  be 
no  other  authentic  source. 

There  are  more  than  150,000  pictures  in  the  photo¬ 
graphic  files  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory  devoted  to  the  march  of  civilization.  Throughout 
the  entire  museum  are  groups  of  animal  wild  life  and 
models  of  families  in  their  natural  habitat. 

That  is  the  reason  you  will  see  this  year’s  Heekin 
Can  advertisements  featuring  authentic  pictures  re¬ 
leased  by  the  authorities  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History. 

There  is  a  human  side  about  a  tin  can  after  all  .  .  . 
it  is  more  than  a  piece  of  metal ...  it  is  life  itself  when 
it  is  used  for  packing  vegetables,  fruits,  and  meats  .  .  . 
it  is  pleasure  when  used  for  tobacco  and  candy  ...  it 
is  relief  when  used  for  drugs  .  .  .  there  is  a  romance 
about  a  tin  can. 

We  are  glad  to  see  this  series  of  authentic  pictures 
from  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  going 
to  the  canning  industry.  They  should  attract  attention 
and  maybe  point  a  new  direction  for  can  advertising. 

• 

MODERN  SELLING  METHODS 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

canners  are  doing.  Kraut  packers  have  advertised 
co-operatively  for  years,  the  Secretary  of  the  Kraut 
Packers  Association  will  no  doubt  be  glad  to  forward 
full  details  to  any  one  interested.  Go  to  these  adver¬ 
tisers  in  your  own  industry  and  learn  from  them  how 
you,  too,  may  inexpensively,  from  the  individual  stand¬ 
point,  increase  consumer  interest  in  your  packs. 

We  note  with  interest  that  a  national  food  advertiser 


attempts  for  the  first  time  outside  of  test  campaigns, 
to  interest  consumers  in  its  product  by  means  of  in¬ 
expensive  premiums.  Inasmuch  as  this  is  not  the  only 
product  using  premiums  as  sales  stimulants  and  adver¬ 
tised  in  the  publication  we  are  looking  over  we  welcome 
this  newcomer  to  the  field  of  premium  advertising  and 
seriously  suggest  canners  everywhere  become  more 
fully  informed  concerning  the  sales-building  possibili¬ 
ties  of  premium  advertising.  This  welcoming  note  is 
not  to  be  retracted  at  once  but  in  a  few  pages  advance 
in  the  reading  of  the  advertising  columns  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  we  read  that  so  and  so  has  never  offered  premiums 
or  giveaway  merchandise  to  stimulate  sales,  that  it’s 
quality  and  value  at  the  price  governing  have  always 
maintained  and  increased  sales.  When  equipment 
advertisements  are  read  we  notice  the  average  usually 
features  the  quality  of  the  offering,  while  apparent 
non-essentials  are  left  to  later  development  by  sales¬ 
men  calling  in  person  on  prospects.  Contrasting  this 
business-building  attitude  with  that  of  a  national 
advertiser  of  canned  foods  we  see  nothing  in  its  ad 
about  the  outstanding  quality  in  its  cans,  but  only 
what  is  being  done  to  create  additional  sales. 

Unless  one  can  and  does  brag  about  the  quality  of 
his  products  the  greatest  value  of  advertising  is  lost. 
Remember  this  when  you  are  deciding  what  to  do 
about  advertising  this  season. 

In  finishing  our  perusal  of  the  advertising  columns 
in  the  trade  paper  before  us  we  note  still  a  further 
new  note  in  attempting  to  increase  sales.  We  refer 
to  the  current  store  advertising  of  a  national  adver¬ 
tiser  urging  buyers  to  purchase  four  cans  at  a  time. 
One  does  not  need  a  can  of  peaches  in  the  bathroom, 
parlor  and  kitchen  at  the  same  time,  but  three  cans  on 
hand  at  once  guards  against  embarrassment  when  un¬ 
expected  guests  arrive.  Not  enough  canners  doing 
good  advertising  are  promoting  the  idea  that  canned 
foods  are  purchased  most  economically  when  bought 
in  quantities.  Here’s  a  tip  for  national  advertisers 
spending  large  sums  in  national  advertising.  See  to 
carrying  in  every  ad  a  line,  “Buy  in  quantities  and 
Save !” 

Remember  then  what  we  have  learned  tonight  from 
looking  at  the  ads  in  a  grocery  trade  paper.  We  can 
and  should  by  inexpensive  means  advocate  the  build¬ 
ing  of  mass  displays  of  our  products.  If  our  fellow 
canners  are  not  co-operating  with  us  in  advertising 
the  commodity  we  pack,  we  ought  to  do  our  part  toward 
seeing  this  is  done  as  soon  as  possible.  If  we  have 
been  considering  the  use  of  premiums  for  the  sales 
promotion  of  our  pack  we  have  learned  that  a  national 
advertiser  not  using  them  before  is  putting  a  lot  of 
force  behind  a  campaign  using  consumer  premiums  for 
the  creation  of  consumer  interest  in  its  product.  Last 
but  not  least,  we  note  the  average  advertiser  stresses 
the  quality  of  his  product.  This  is  a  splendid  practice 
to  follow  if  we  are  engaged  in  spending  large  sums  for 
advertising  to  promote  the  sale  of  our  goods. 

After  so  many  lessons  learned  from  running  over  the 
advertising  pages  of  a  magazine  outside  of  our  par¬ 
ticular  field,  let’s  follow  such  a  plan  once  a  month  at 
least.  Your  sales  and  profits  will  increase  as  you  note 
the  sound  practices  of  others  and  arrange  to  put  them 
into  execution  in  your  own  business. 


May  17,1987 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 


States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 


Quotations  on  this  page  are  for 

spot  goods. 

For 

future 

quotations  see  market  reports. 

Canned  Vegetables 

Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low 

High 

Low  ] 

High 

Low 

High 

ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2V^ . 

2.76 

2.86 

2.80 

2.90 

2.76 

2.86 

Green  Mam..  No.  2  ro.  cans.... 

3.00 

3.26 

2.40 

2.60 

Medium,  No.  1  tall . 

1.60 

1.60 

1.85 

1.85 

Large,  No.  2 . 

2.76 

2.80 

2.36 

2.46 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq..... 

2.60 

2.70 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

2.36 

2.46 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq........... 

2.40 

2.60 

Small,  No.  1  sq..„ . . 

— 

— 

2.10 

2.20 

BAKED  BEANS 

.65 

.60 

.60 

.65 

No.  2%  . . 

.96 

1.26 

1.06 

1.20 

. 

No.  10  . 

4.00 

4.26 

3.76 

4.00 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

. . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

.96 

1.00 

No.  10 . 

4.60 

6.00 

.87^ 

.90 

No.  10 . 

4.00  ■ 

4.35 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

. 

No.  10 . 

Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

. 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2. . 

1.20 

No.  10 . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

1.10 

No.  10 . . 

6.50 

1.76 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2...... 

No.  10 . 

•--TTTt 

No.  10 . . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.  No.  2 . 

.80 

.87% 

.77% 

.86 

No.  10 . 

4.00 

4.50 

3.65 

4.00 

LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10 . 

No.  10 . . 

1.00 

No.  10 . . 

.86 

.86 

No.  10 . . 

.76 

.80 

.72% 

.76 

BEETS 

Whnip,  TJn.  9 . 

1.00 

1.40 

No.  2% . . 

1.20 

i.oo 

1.16 

1.86 

.85 

.85 

No.  2% . . 

1.16 

1.16 

.86 

.90 

No.  10 . . 

4.25 

4.26 

3.50 

3.75 

.76 

.77% 

No.  2% . 

. 

No.  10 . . 

4.25 

4.25 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . . 

.95 

.96 

.80 

.86 

.90 

No.  2% . 

1.20 

1.26 

.86 

1.10 

No.  10 . . 

4.60 

4.60 

3.25 

3.76 

3.35 

Kt  RtH  RIIppA,  Nn  9. 

.82% 

.86 

.95 

No,  10 . . 

8.60 

CARROTS 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

.86 

. 

No.  10 . 

4.60 

4.60 

T-TTITT 

T---MI 

Std.  Diced.  No.  2 . . 

.76 

.76 

_ 

. ^ 

No,  10 . . 

8.76 

8.75 

...... 

....... 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

.90 

.96 

1.30 

Fancy  No.  2 . 

CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2.................. 

1.20 

1.40 

1.26 

1.85 

_ 

No.  10 . . 

7.00 

7.00 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

i.ib 

1.20 

1.10 

No.  10 . . 

T--T  — 

. 

_ 

StH.  No.  9.  . 

No.  10 . . . 

...... 

CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continned 

Eastern  Central 

Wholegrain — Continned  Low  High  Low  High 

White.  Fancy  No.  2  . . .  . 

West  Coast 
Low  High 

No.  10 .  „  .  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

.90 

1.00 

1,00 

1.15 

No.  10 . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

.85 

.90 

No.  10 . . . . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

1.05 

1.07'.. 

No.  10 . 

.90 

.92  U, 

No.  10 . 

.87% 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2....«..,.,.,. 

_ 

1.25 

1.25 

No.  10 . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 _ _ 

.96 

1.00 

1.15 

No.  10 _ _ 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10 .  _ 

***”** 

White.  Fancy  No.  2 . . .  .  . 

No.  10 . . 

.... 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 _ _ 

.87% 

1.00 

1.00 

1.06 

No.  10 . . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

.80 

.90 

.95 

1.00 

No.  10 . . 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall . 

No.  2% . . 

.80 

.90 

.72% 

.76 

No.  10 . 

. . 

2.15 

2.35 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

.86 

.90 

No.  10 . 

4.26 

4.60 

Std..  No.  9 . 

.65 

.75 

******* 

No.  10 . . 

...* 

3.50 

4.00 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

.96 

.96 

No.  10 . . . . 

...p 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

1.36 

1.66 

1.35 

1.46 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3b _ 

1.26 

1.60 

1.30 

1.40 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s _ 

»*••• 

1.16 

1.40 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . 

1.16 

1.35 

1.15 

1.26 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

1.20 

1.40 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s..... 

...M 

1.10 

1.40 

1.16 

1.26 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4b..... 

1.00 

1.25 

1.16 

1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s..... 

1.00 

1.20 

1.10 

1.16 

1.10 

1  25 

6.25 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . . 

.96 

1.26 

1.16 

1.20 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

6.60 

6.25 

6.26 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s . . 

.90 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

6.50 

6.00 

5.26 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  63 . . 

.90 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

. 

6.50 

4.50 

4.60 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . . 

. 

1.46 

1.85 

No.  2  Fey  Alaskas,  2s . 

1.35 

1.76 

1.35 

1.45 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  38 . . 

1.26 

1.40 

1.26 

1.36 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas*  Is.. 

. 

1.35 

1.50 

1.30 

1.50 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s. 

1.20 

1.30 

1.05 

1.30 

1.20 

1.40 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s.. 

1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

1.16 

1.26 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s.. 

1.00 

1.10 

1.06 

1.10 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s.. 

. 

1.00 

1.05 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas.  3a . 

«... 

.90 

1.00 

.90 

1.00 

1.06 

1.10 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  8s . 

.•.M 

6.00 

5.25 

5.50 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

.96 

.96 

.90 

1.00 

1.00 

1.06 

No.  10  Fey.  Alaskas,  4s . 

. 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s 

5.25 

5.60 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

6.00 

5.25 

6.00 

6.60 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  68....„..., 

.8714  .90 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

4.50 

4.76 

.95 

05 

Soaked,  2s . 

.46 

.60 

.66 

.60 

.65 

.67’ 

lOs  . . 

2.60 

2.76 

3.20 

3.40 

.70 

.75 

10s  . . . . 

3.60 

3.76 

PUMPKIN 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

•  p... 

.60 

.70 

.76 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 

.90 

1.16 

.76 

1.00 

.76 

No.  3 . . 

.96 

No.  10«« . . . . 

™.. 

3.00 

2.50 

3.00 

2.75 

3.00 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Std.,  No.  2 . . . 

.76 

.86 

No.  2% . 

.90 

1.06 

.96 

1.00 

No.  8 . . 

Nn  10 . 

2.90 

3.10 

8.26 

SPINACH 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

.76 

.95 

.67%  .70 

1.05 

1.10 

No.  2%-« - - 

.95 

1.26 

.90 

1.10 

1.30 

1.40 

No.  10 . . 

— 

3.25 

3.75 

3.00 

3.60 

4.05 

4.20 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limas. 

1.06 

. 

. ^ 

_ 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Cora,  Fr.  Limas. 

1.20 

... _ 

_ 

ppppppp 

Triple,  No.  2 _ 

.96 

1.00 
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CANNED  FRUITS— Cofitlnaed 


CANNED  FRUITS— 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


SWEET  POTATOES 

Std..  No.  2.  Dry  Pack . 85 

No.  2% .  1-36 

No.  S . 1.4B 

No.  10— . . . 

Std.,  No.  2,  Syrup  Pack - ....  . 

No.  2^ .  1.36 

No.  S . 1.46 

No.  10 . . . 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 90 

No.  2% . — . 

No.  8 . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1.. 

No.  2.. 


No.  2^4 .  106 


.77V2  .85 


No.  8.. 
No.  10.. 


1.16 

3.60 


1.16 

1.26 

3.60 


1.10 

3*.65 


Std..  No.  1 . 66  .66 

No.  2 . ^2%  .75 

No.  2% .  .97%  1.00 

No.  8 .  1.16  1.15 

No.  10 .  3.45 

TOMATO  PUREE 


.76  .77% 

1.00  1.05 


3.50 


3.60  3.65 


Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04 . 

.40 

.47% 

.60 

No.  10 . 

3.26 

3.26 

4.00 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.035 . 

Tsift  in . . 

.37% 

2.76 

3.00 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1 . 

.40 

.40 

.46 

.60 

No.  2 . 

.70 

.70 

.70 

.76 

No.  10„ . 

2.60 

3.00 

2.76 

3.26 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2 . 

.76 

No.  2% . 

No.  10 . . 

.96 

3.76 

Canned  Fruits 


No.  10.  water . 

No.  10.  standard  heavy  pack.... 


APPLE  SAUCE 
No.  2  Fancy . 


No.  2,  Std., 
No.  10 . 


APRICOTS 
No.  2%,  Fancy — 
No.  2%,  Choice.. 
No.  2%.  Std . 

GRAPEFRUIT 

8  oz . 

No.  2 . 

No.  6 . 


1.00 

3.10 


GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  oz . — . .  .62%  . 

No.  1 . . . 

No.  300 . 80  .80 

No.  2 . — . 72%  .86 

No.  6 . 2.60  2.76 

PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% .  1.35  1.36 

No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

No.  10 . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% . 

Choice.  No.  2% . .  . 

Std..  No.  2% . . . 

No.  10,  Water . 

No.  10,  Syrup . — . 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . . . 

PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C.,  No.  2% .  . 

Choice.  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails  . 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  unpeeled.  No.  3.._ . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack . 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  2% . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Fix.  Std.,  No.  10— ..„  . 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet . — . 

No.  211 . 

No.  2. . . 

No.  2% . . . . . . 

46  oz . — . .  . 

No.  10 . .  .  . 


1.25  1.36 

L3B  l"6() 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


Solid  Pack 

s*s..*s 

.95 

1.10 

1.00 

1.46 

8.26 

4.60 

.80 

1.16 

3.75 

With  puree 

.62%  . 

.70  . 

.87%  . 


3.00 

3.60 

8.60 

3.00 

3.26 

.60 

.62V 

.77% 

.80 

3.00 

3.26 

4.00 

4.10 

3.60 

4.26 

4.60 

4.60 

.80 

1.00 

.90 

1.00 

4.00 

6.00 

.70 

4.60 

4.76 

4.00 


1.70 

1.86 

1.60 

1.66 

1.46 

4.00 

6.60 

6.76 

3.76 

4.00 

1.70 

1.76 

1.55 

1.66 

1.45 

1.60 

1.10 

1.15 

4.76 

6.00 

1.40 

1.60 

1.76 

1.80 

1.36 

1.40 

1.66 

1.70 

6.86 

6.10 

6.00 

6.00 

.62% 

.66 

.70 

.76 

1.10 

1.16 

1.46 

1.66 

2.60 

2.66 

6.00 

6.26 

Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 
Fey.,  No.  2% . 


No.  10.. 


BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  I . . . 

No.  8 . — . . 

No.  10,  water..„..— ..— . 

No.  2,  Preserved.-.....^..— „  . 

No.  2,  Syrup. . .  . 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2 . . . .  1.76  1.86 

No.  10 . .  7.00  7.00 
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10.00  10.60 


CHEIRRIES 

Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2.....,— .  . 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2..........  .  . 

Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 .  1.80  1.36  . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 . .  .  10.00 

R.  A.,  Fey.,  No.  2% . — . 

Choice,  No.  2% . . .  . 

Std.,  No.  2% .  . 


GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 


12.00 


RASPBERRIES 
Black,  Water,  No.  2.. 

No.  10 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . . . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2.. 
Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 


STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2 . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . — 

No.  2 . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10.. 


Canned  Fish 


1.90 

1.66 

1.45 

2.00 

1.80 

1.60 

HERRING  ROE 

.  1  RO 

1.60 

1.76 

2.00 

No.  2.  17  oz . 

. .  1.7K 

.  2.00 

LOBSTER 

.46 

Flats,  1  lb . 

m..........  6.60 

6.60 

3.26 

1.96 

.87% 

2.65 

.96 

2.76 

%  lb . 

V4  lb . 

_  3.26 

.  1.96 

OYSTERS 

. OK 

1.00 

1.10 

1.10 

1  on 

2.00 

2.20 

2.26 

2.60 

10  oz . 

-  2.20 

SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1. 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  1 . . . 

No.  % . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  % . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 


SHRIMP 

No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium.. 
No.  1.  Large . 


SARDINES  (Domestic),  Per  Case 

Vi  Oil,  Key .  3.60 

%  Oil.  Keyless .  2.90 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . . 

V4  Oil,  Carton .  3.90 

%  Mustard,  Keyless.... .  2.90 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1.  24’s . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . . . 


TUNA  FISH.  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . 

%8  . . 

Vis  . 

Light  Meat,  Is— ............. 

St: 


3.60 

3.16 


. .  1.60 

1.66  1.66 

1.66  1.76 


3.90 

2.96 


Waat  Coast 
Low  High 


2.46  2.66 

8.60  8.76 


2.46  2.60 

2.26  2.36 

2.00  2.10 


6.00  e'iob 


6.60 


2.36  . 

1.60  . 

.  1.90 

1.90  1.90 

1.16  1.16 

1.16  . 

.86  . 

2.66  2.66 

1.76  1.86 

1.06  . 

1.86  . 


1.60  1.70 

8.00  8.30 


_  6.02V4 

11.00  12.00 

.  6.00 

3.86  4.26 

9.00  10.00 
6.00  6.60 
8.60  8.90 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co..  Cambridge,  Mass. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ADJUSTERS  ior  Detachable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BASKETS,  PicUng. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS.  Carrier.  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
lames  Leffel  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Poods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 
BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  Liner-Joint. 

David  Weber  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Palls,  Fibre.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CANNED  FOODS. 

Indiana  Canners  Association,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS.  Spiral. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy.;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  BIACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  Se« 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES.  Open  Top  Cana. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Iftd. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Coip.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  BILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Veget^d>le,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

DUSTS  &  SPRAYS  (insect  control). 
Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

DUSTS  4  SPRAY — Spreading  Agents. 

Monsanto  Chemical  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 


ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  4  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  4  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  4  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetlcsllT 
seeded).  ' 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 
FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  DL 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
E.  J.  Judge.  Alameda.  CaL 
A.  K.  Robins  4  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Ctoiporation,  Hoopeston,  HI 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  4  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  III. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 
A.  K.  Robins  4  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N,  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  DL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  4  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  ^anes 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers 
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HYDRAUUC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


INSECTICIDES. 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  KetUes,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

F,  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Copper.  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 


KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  MisceUaneoiu. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KRAUT  MACHINERY.  ^  ^ 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  WU. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


LABELING  MACHINES. 

B»irt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corooration,  HooTCSton,  Ul. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Lehmann  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  DoeUer  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Lithograph  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods.  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  HoopMton,  Ul. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

A.  K.  Robins  S  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PAILS  (Rubber). 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VWERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Sc»tt  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclalr-^ott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  VaUey  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Lan^eth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ul. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ul. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-^apman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Smtt  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

A.  K.  Robins  S  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

POWER  PLANT  EQUIPMENT. 

James  Leffel  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IntUanapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  In^anapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapohs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bpttlers'  M^y. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
GaUatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

O.  &  M.  Seed  Co.,  Green  Springs,  Ohio. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  lU. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPRAYS  &  DUSTS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

SPREADING  AGENTS— Dusts  and  Sprays. 

Monsanto  Chemical  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes.  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands.  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

B.  I.  Buck  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners'  Machinery. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IncUanapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Indiana  Canners  Association,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 

C.  A.  Shuttleworth  Seed  Co.,  Matthews,  Ind. 
Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^Itlmore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WETTING  AGENTS— Dusts  and  Sprays. 

Monsanto  Chemical  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  Sm 
Tanka  Wood 


Robins  Improved  Stringless 
Bean  Cutter 


Ayars  7  Pocket  Universal  Filler  for 
Tomatoes  &  Cut  Stringless  Beans 


Ayars  Soup  and  Liquid  Filler 
Fills  Soup,  Puree,  Tomato  Juice,  etc. 


Ayars  New  Perfection  Pea, 
Bean  and  Whole*grain  Corn  Filler 


Chisholm-Ryder  Model  E  Bean  Snipper 


Robins  Rotary 
Pea  &  Bean  Washer 


Chisholm-Ryder 
Stringless  Bean  Pregrader 


Robins  Improved  Disc  Exhauster 


Manufacturers  Of  A  General  Line  of  Canning  Machinery 


Write  for  Copy  of  Our  New  No,  400  Catalogue, 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC 


DISEASE-RESISTANT  STRAINS 
are  increasingly  important  to  growers 


While  the  disease-resistant  strain  at  left  is  flourishing,  the 
beans  at  right  have  fallen  victims  to  a  deadly  infection. 
The  rapid  spread  of  wilts  and  blights  has  led  the  Asgrow 
research  and  breeding  programs  into  the  development  of 
varieties  and  strains  which  fight  not  only  the  organisms  of 
disease  but  also  unfavorable  conditions  of  soil  and  climate. 


A00ortattJi  (iirnuirr0,  >il 

Breeders  and  Growers  of  Vegetable  Seeds  Since  1856 
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